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THE New UNIONISM OF EUROPE. 


By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING. 


PARIS, FRANCE, May 5, 1908. 
Tt within a few years most of 
| the labor newspapers and nearly 
all the leading orators and writers, 


popular among the working people 
of the continent of Europe, have been 


Marxian socialists: The various socialist 
parties have been the sole representatives 
of labor in politics, they have dominated 
the economic struggles of the unions, and 
in very many cases they have even founded 
and built up unions themselves. In other 
words, up to a few years ago the whole 
labor movement on the continent was over- 
shadowed, sometimes even eclipsed, by the 
Marxian political parties. 

It is unnecessary to say that a minority 
in every union, and even a majority in some 
of the most important, were bitterly dis- 
contented at the fact that the economic 
organizations of labor, absolutely necessary 
for the struggle against the employing 
class, should be utilized by the advocates of 
any social theory, however broad and un- 
restricted to any single class or however 
narrow and proletarian it might be. Those 
Were even more numerous who, whether 
agreeing or not agreeing with the general 
ideas of the socialists, protested as with 
their last breath against any connection of 


the economic organizations with such po- 
litical parties as alone are likely to arise 
under modern constitutions, all originally 
written by employers, or modern govern- 
ments, all almost exclusively iv the hands 
of the employers and their frien’'s. 

Asa result of this growing «iscontent 
there have arisen two great general revolts 
among continental labor organizations 
against the domination of the socialist par- 
ties—the first on the part of those who are 
against the creation of a iabor party 
(whether on socialist lines or not), the sec- 
ond on the part of those who are funda- 
mentally opposed to the old orthodox 
Marxian socialism on principle. The first 
revolt, already victorious, was merely prac- 
tical and defensive; the second is aggressive 
and proposes nothing less than the control 
of all socialist parties by the labor unions. 

This second and more aggressive revolt 
of Labor against the socialist parties is just 
reaching an acute stage, while the practical 
revolt, begun a decade ago, was victorious 
last year at the International Socialist Con- 
gress in Stuttgart and is familiar to all 
readers who follow the international labor 
movement. At that congress, where not 
only the socialist parties of the world, but 
also most of the labor unions, including the 
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British, were represented, it was finally 
decided, in contradiction with the old 
socialist ideas, that the labor unions were 
to be considered as free and independent, 
and if less important than the socialist 
parties, for the final emancipation, at least 
as having as dignified and necessary a role 
in the international movement. In other 
words, that the unions were to be permitted 
to consider their own interests above those 
of any of the parties. This is nothing less 
than a revolution in socialist opinion, since 
formerly the Germans and their imitators 
in other countries, while recognizing the 
necessity of the economic struggle and also 
its utility for their purposes, proposed to 
subordinate the unions always and every- 
where to the political aims of the socialist 
parties which alone were supposed to be 
leading toward a complete and revolution- 
ary victory of the working class over capi- 
talism both in industry and government. 
But already last year at Stuttgart the 
newer and more profound revolt against 
the old Marxism was also in progress. The 
resolution offered by the French socialists, 
giving to the unions, not only independ- 
ence, but an equally important role with 
the party, both in the immediate defense 
and in the final emancipation of labor, was 
rejected by a considerable majority. This 
resolution itself had the result of a compro- 
mise of the French party with the French 
unionists, who claim for the federations of 
labor in all countries, not merely an equality 
with the political parties, but the position 
of sole representative of labor, both in the 
immediate political and economic conflict 
and in the general emancipation movement, 
and insist, that socialist parties exist only 
by sufferance and are genuine only as long 
as they obey the unions, to which they 
must be completely subordinated. At the 
same time, just as the French unionists 
have thus refused to allow a labor party to 
boss them, so they have no desire to boss a 
labor party, since they have only very lim- 
ited demands to make of the present em- 
ployer’s government, and in politics expect 
to prevent a governmental reaction rather 
than to gain any advantages even as to 
the laws governing the economic conflict 
itself. It is from this economic struggle 


and not from politics that they hope not 
only for the defense of labor but for its 
ultimate emancipation inthe social revolu- 
tion of the future. 





This is a revolution indeed! Looking 
forward to a state of society in. which the 
working people will dominate, expecting 
to inaugurate this society against the 
violent opposition of the employers and 
their allies, possibly with a bloody revolu- 
tion, the unionists still call themselves 
socialists, but not as a rule Marxists. In- 
deed, their leaders in thought are as much 
Marx’s most bitter opponents as Proudhon 
and Bakounine. Their chief theoretical 
writer of the present time, Sorel, even en- 
titles his latest book ‘‘The Decomposition 
of Marxism,’’ and directs it almost wholly 
against the conclusions of the great Ger- 
man theorist. 

The criticism of the Marxian socialism 
at the hands of the new ‘‘ unionists ’’ does 
not in the least resemble the comparatively 
mild attacks of Bernstein in Germany or of 
the Fabian socialists or the labor party in 
England. The effort of the new school of 
labor philosophy is to destroy Marx’s sci- 
ence in all of its parts, leaving only what 
they call its germ—that is to say, the gen- 
eral spirit rather than the body of the doc- 
trine. Their position can be summed up 
in a few words. They deny that there 
can be such a thing as ‘‘scientific’’ social- 
ism. They attribute a very high value to 
Marx’s writings, but only to the ‘‘ sym- 
bolical’’ parts, which is as much as to say 
that not a single one of his dogmatic con- 
clusions is well founded. 

The only basic idea that the new ‘‘union- 
ism’’ retains from Marx is that of the 
class struggle of the working people 
against the capitalists. But even this idea 
is retained not in the form of a doctrine but 
only as a suggestive phrase. Instead of 
concluding that the working class must 
one day obtain an absolute victory over 
the other classes, Sorel quotes approvingly 
a phrase of a late philosophical anarchist 
very highly valued by the new “‘ union- 
ists,’’ to the effect that they are ‘‘ the irre- 
concilable enemies of every despotism, 
moral or material, individual or collective— 
that is to say, of laws and dictatorships, 
including that of the proletarian.’’ 

Lagardelle, the chief political writer of 
the new movement, and perhaps at the 
same time its, most active organizer, also 
retains a great respect for Marx, even io 
the point of calling himself Marxist. How- 
ever, he is diametrically opposed to all the 
existing socialist parties of the world in 
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that he understands Marx’s advice to the 
working class to go into politics not as 
calling for the formation of a political 
party, but as signifying only that the 
struggle of labor against capital must 
eventually become a political struggle in 
the largest sense of that term, that the 
working people must some day gain the 
‘*power of influencing society as a whole.’’ 

Lagardelle quotes Marx’s words, ‘‘that 
there arises a certain time in the struggle be- 
tween capital and labor when the main- 
tenance of the labor organization itself 
becomes more necessary for the working 
people, than even the increase of wages.’’ 

“In this struggle,’’ continues Marx, ‘‘a 
truecivil war, thereare brought together and 
evolved all the necessary elements of the 
future conflict. When it has once reached 
this point the organization (of labor) takes 
a political character.’’ The unionists are 
Marxists only because they believe that 
Marx was xzof in favor of the working 
people going into party politics as the best 
method for their emancipation. 

That the unionists are not Marxists in the 
old sense of the term was shown most 


clearly in a recent lecture of Lagardelle on 


Marx’sarch-enemy, Bakounine. The con- 
clusion of this lecture, now published as a 
brochure, shows how very far away from 
the old Marxism the new movement has 
gone. 

Lagardelle says: 

‘*The old socialism has failed because it 
called out only the worst sides of human 
nature. It was only a flat imitation of 
Parliamentary (political) democracy from 
which it borrowed all its political methods 
and forms of organization. It annihilated 
all the personal effort of the masses by sub- 
mitting them to a body of professional 
politicians charged with conquering the 
state in their name and of making their 
happiness in their place. It killed all spon- 
taneity of initiative by imposing on them 
its dogmatic conceptions, an orthodoxy as 
rigid as that of the most authoritative 
churches. Today wherever it is developed 
it is nothing more than a vast bureaucratic 
organization without a soul and without 
life which is trying in vain by the repeti- 
tion of antiquated formulas to hide the 
poverty of its actions and the emptiness of 
its thought. . 

‘Unionist socialism, on the contrary, 
takes man on his better side and exalts his 
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heroic faculties. It says to the masses that 
a regenerated world will not come out 
miraculously from any action exterior to 
themselves, but that it can be produced only 
as the work of their own capacity and ex- 
perience and of their own growing organ- 
ization. It awakens in them the love of 
effort, it keeps up the taste for the fight, 
it arouses a sense of sacrifice. It is no 
longer like the old socialism, a philosophy 
of laziness, it is a philosophy of action. So 
it does not intend to bring to the masses 
eternal truth in the shape of formulas, but 
it teaches them that it is their own ex- 
perience alone that ought to guide them 
and that theory can only be the prudent 
translation of facts. In this way it liberates 
them from all authority, from that of 
dogmas as well as that of parties.’’ 

While Sorel and Lagardelle both call 
themselves Marxists and socialists, many 
would refuse them either title. Both titles 
are indeed expressly declined by many of 
the other leading ‘‘unionists’’ of France, 
Italy, Switzerland and Belgium. One of 
the chief personalties in the French Fed- 
eration of Labor, its secretary Pouget, on 
the contrary calls himself a philosophical 
anarchist. It must be remembered that in 
these continental countries all the leaders 
of any moment must have some kind of 
theoretical label. If they were prominent 
in the American movement it might happen 
that the general views of many of them 
would be unknown and that it would be 
impossible to place them in any established 
school of labor thought. 

The unionists are not revolutionary in 
the sense that they are placing their hope 
and interest in the future rather than in 
the present movement. ‘‘For our union- 
ism,’’ says Lagardelle, ‘‘everything resides 
in the creations of /ife itself, always spon- 
taneous and new, and in its perpetual ren- 
ovation of ideas which can only fix them- 
selves into dogmas when they are detached 
from their source. . . We are no 
longer in the presence of a body of in- 
tellectuals, of a socialist clergy charged 
with thinking for the working class; but 
it is the working class itself which by means 
of its own experience is discovering new 
horizons, unforeseen perspectives, and 
methods hitherto unsuspected—in a word, 
new sources of new life.’’ 

There is a feeling that the tendency is 
for the conflict of labor to become sharper 
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and sharper and that this leads towards a 
revolutionary situation, but when the ques- 
tion is proposed as to what form this rev- 
olution will take the answer becomes 
entirely a matter of the capacity of the 
working class at the time when the crisis 
comes. If a great revolutionary crisis ap- 
pears and the working class is well organ- 
ized and well educated, it may certainly be 
expected to take an aggressive, successful 
and even leading part in the struggle. 

The ‘‘unionists’’ find that the present 
economic conflict is sufficiently revolution- 
ary to occupy all the energies of the work- 
ing people without any definite theories or 
dogmas as to the revolutionary future they 
allexpect. They blame the old political 
socialists on the ground that by them 
the daily action of the working class, hum- 
ble, patient, and difficult was discredited; 
and that traditional socialism considered 
working class action sterile as long as it 
took place in the ordinary bourgeois sur- 
roundings and did not at once break the 
frame-work of present society. Revolu- 
tionary action, the ‘‘unionists’’ claim, was 
at the same time relegated into the splendor 
of the final catastrophe in which the cap- 
italist system was to sink. Between the 
future revolution and the present struggle, 
they say, there existed no compromise. 
The ‘‘unionists’’ believe that they have 
solved this, the greatest problem of Euro- 
pean socialism; they have taken to them- 
selves the revolutionary ideals and spirit 
which have been the animating impulse of 
the continental labor movement and put 
them into the daily struggle of the unions. 
For them the daily facts of labor unionism 
and the real truths of revolutionary theory 
become one through the necessity for a 
constant aggressive and revolutionary ac- 
tion of the unions in the form of greater 
and greater and always better organized 
and more intelligently directed strikes. 
They claim that their action is actually and 
constantly while gradually, revolutionary, 
whereas the old socialists were revolution- 
ary only in their phrases; they assert that 
they raise the living question before the 
working people of their immediate conduct 
and not a lazy expectation of some social 
cataclysm to come. Men are driven into 
the struggle of classes they hold by their 
actions and not by their party labels. 

With the ‘‘unionists’’ this tendency to 
place all the emphasis on the action of the 
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overturn of the future goes even farther. 
The Marxian expectation of a complete 
social revolution is transformed by theminto 
a demand for a revolutionary spirit in the 
daily work of the labor unions, a spirit of 
insubordination to all injustice and oppres- 
sion on the part of the employers and the 
government. 

**I confess, moreover,’’ says Lagardelle, 
“that even if the dreams of the future of 
unionist socialism never realizethemselves— 
and none of us knows the secret of history— 
it would suffice for me as an argument for 
giving it my support, that it is in the 
moment when I am speaking /he essential 
agent of civilization in the world today— 
at the first breath of proletarian action 
something is immediately changed and 
where yesterday we found only enslaved 
beings today there rise up men. All 
socialism is in this. What do prophecies 
matter, if socialistic ideas are acting and 
living under our eyes, if through them 
there germinates a little more of the spirit 
of revolt in the masses, if liberty reawakens, 
and the human personality is freed?’’ 

In France, where it is oldest and strong- 
est, the new unionism has already obtained 
considerable results. Though less than 10 
years old, it has already put a new spirit 
and a new life into the French movement. 
Although there had been a number of mili- 
tant unions in France for a generation there 
was no national unity in the movement. 
One cause of this was that all political en- 
thusiasm was absorbed by the socialist 
party. But now the unionists have an- 
nounced their theory of ‘‘direct action,” 
by which they mean in part the demand for 
new laws directly by the labor organiza- 
tions themselves without any reference to 
the socialist party. From the practical point 
of view of their strength in Parliament, 
where the socialist party has only 50 out of 
500 members, with little chance of doubling 
this number, the working people could de- 
mand very little, but their ability through 
the strengthened confederation of labor to 
carry‘on large and threatening strikes, las 
brought them results that they could never 
have accomplished through this compara- 
tively insignificant representation in the 
Chambre. 

For instance, the confederation has forced 
the government first to grant a law for 
Sunday-closing in Paris and other cities, 


present moment instead of the universal 
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aud then laterto enforce this law. It has 
gone far beyond this, and has compelled 
the government to permit a certain degree 
of organization among both the teachers and 
the postmen—a thing not tolerated in any 
other European country, nor even encour- 
aged in the United States. The present 
government, frightened by the wonderful 
progress of the unionists’ movement, re- 
cently had tried the whole executive com- 
mittee of the confederation for propaganda 
in the army. There have been many trials 
for a similar propaganda, and a good many 
members of the confederation have been con- 
victed, but this attempt for a wholesale 
conviction failed. Although the juries in 
France, like those in America, are composed 
of business men, the middle-class people did 
not dare to precipitate a conflict by a con- 
viction, and the French government met a 
crushing moral defeat. 

The unionism of France then is accom- 
plishing great results for the cause of 
labor—results comparable to those of any 
other country in the world. When it is re- 
membered that France is relatively poor 
in those large industries that are most 
easily organized, that the unions are new, 
and that there are no considerable funds to 
be drawn upon in case of strike, these re- 
sults are the more remarkable and are to 
be traced largely, if not almost exclusively, 
to the new spirit of the new unionism. 

The future of this movement, however, 
iseven more interesting. Already it has 
gained the support of the majority of the 
working people of France and Italy and 
has made great inroads into the political 
socialism of Belgium and the French part 
of Switzerland. It has its numerous ad- 
herents in Russia, Poland, and other coun- 
tries, and it may be that in a few years 
this movement will dominate the interna- 
tional socialist congress. 

The two most important practical ideas 
that this ‘‘unionism’’ offers to the inter- 
national labor movement are first the 
general strike, the second is the anti- 
military agitation. 

The idea of the development of the 
power of the working class through its 
labor organization, and the gradual exten- 
sion of the field of the strike until the 
working people are able to obtain the 
upper hand over the employing class in 
general, is so important among the union- 
ists that it is often falsely taken to be their 
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one fundamental idea. I believe I have 
said enough to suggest the contrary, that 
the unionists find still more interest in the ap- 
plication of the revolutionary spirit to present 
strikes than they do to the development of 
the general strike of the future. At any 
rate it is not proposed to endeavor to call a 
general strike unless it should happen in 
the natural course of economic evolution 
that the working people should find that in 
this way they were able without unneces- 
sary bloodshed and alongside of the other 
productive classes to take possession of 
the whole power of the state; for the 
unionists have never forgotten the ex- 
istence of the laborious small propertied 
classes that form the bulk of the agricul- 
tural population. 

This idea of the general strike is simply 
the final alternative to some form of state 
socialism; either the working people al- 
Ways growing in ideas and organization 
will constantly increase their power over 
the state as at present organized and enter 
into the politics of state socialism some- 
what on the plan of the labor parties of 
Australia, or concentrating their attention 
on their economic organization they will 
enter partisan politics, not now, but only at 
such a time as they consider that they are 
able to obtain the control of the govern- 
ment. Certainly when the working people 
are in a majority either by themselves or in 
combination with classes nearly related to 
them they will not refuse to exercise their 
power by one road or the other. The 
unionists believe in the latter road. For the 
natural outcome of the third party politics 
of Australia and of going into party poli- 
tics without a majority is, they say, that 
compulsory arbitration to which the French 
unionists like the American labor unions 
are most firmly opposed. The second alter- 
native seems to mean, on the contrary, 
a constant increase of the power of labor 
until in recognition of this power the work- 
ing people are either freely allotted the 
chief place in the state or themselves seize 
the rein of government. 

Anti-militarism, the other idea which 
the unionists keep in the foreground, is 
fundamentally considered even more im- 
portant. It is for his ideas along this line 
that the well-known Hervé was recently 
sent to prison for a year on account of his 
denunciation of the atrocious and corrupt 
war that France is at present waging in 
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Morocco without any justification or ex- 
cuse. By an appeal to the soldiers not only 
to refuse to shoot against strikers, but also 
even to desert the colors or to join in 
an insurrection against the government 
in case of an unjust war, the unionists 
proposed ultimately to destroy the last 
stronghold of the employers’ power in 
modern governments. They are not op- 
posed to the defense of the country in case 
of invasion, but they are opposed to all 
the aggressions under whatever pretext 
that have blotted the fair name of every 
modern government without exception. 
They claim that the working people have a 
right to be consulted, but that all wars are 
declared in these days without any consul- 
tation of the majority. They aim to obtain 
an agreement between all the working 
people of Europe to rise in insurrection as 
soon as any of the governments call for war 
and some of the most advanced exponents 
of the idea like Hervé believe that the 
French working people ought to allow 
themselves to be shot rather than to fight 
any neighboring country for an unjust 
cause, even though the working people of 
that other country should not be so far ad- 
vanced as to be ready for the same sacrifice. 
The aggressive ‘‘war against war’’ of the 
new ‘‘unionism’’ has already had remark- 
able results, not only in France but all over 
Europe, since the other nations also are 
fearing to go too far in their war projects 
for fear of the creation of a similar spirit. 
It is undoubtedly due first of all to the in- 
fluence of the new unionism that this anti- 
military agitation is taking the foreground 
in the labor movement in France, both in 
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the confederation of labor or of the 
socialist party and that the moderate so- 
cialist Janres, the greatest orator of France, 
has called on the French people in case of 
a declaration of war not perhaps to refuse 
to march, but ‘‘to march to the frontiers 
by way of Paris.’’ 

In other words, if the French govern- 
ment in the face of the pacific attitude of 
the majority of the French people should 
declare an unjust war, Jaures openly urges 
that the workingmen and peasants who 
compose the body of the troops should 
begin their operations by overthrowing the 
government. If the working people of the 
great nations ever succeed in accomplishing 
what the French Confederation of Labor 
has now undertaken to accomplish for its 
country, not only will all wars be brought 
to an end, but it will be impossible for the 
employing class to use the armies every- 
where for the crushing of the labor move- 
ment and the annihilation of true liberty. 

It can be seen that the new unionism 
that is attempting to take the place of the 
political parties in the leadership of the 
labor movement of the continent is already 
a living force. Its future can not be a 
matter of indifference to active spirits in 
the American labor movement, especially 
composed as the latter is today in so large 
a part of workers who themselves have 
come from the continental countries and 
who will therefore be the first to see the 
points in which the unionists of all coun- 
tries can join to form an international 
movement that may some day not only 
emancipate labor but revolutionize the 
future of the human race. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT OF CANADA. 


By JOHN A. FLETT, 


General Organizer for the Dominivn of Canada. 


HIS act was assented to March 22, 

1907. It was first introduced in the 

form of a bill entitled ‘‘An Act to 

Aid in the Prevention and Settle- 

ment of Strikes and Lockouts in 

Coal Mines,’’ by the Hon. Rodolphe 
Lemieux, Minister of Labor. 

The bill as originally introduced in the 
House of Commons, contained many ob- 
jectionable features and met with consider- 
able opposition from railway and other 
labor organizations. 

After many changes and amendments 
the bill was entitled ‘‘An Act to Aid in the 
Prevention and Settlement of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Mines and Industries connected 
with Public Utilities.’’ It is, however, 
more commonly known as the Lemieux 
Act. Its provisions apply to any company 
or corporation employing 10 or more per- 
sons, owning or operating any mining 
property, agency of transportation or com- 
munication, or public service utility, in- 
cluding railways, whether operated by 
steam, electricity, or other motive power, 
steamships, telegraph and telephone lines, 
gas, electric light, water, and power 
works. 

Thirty days’ notice of any intended 
change affecting conditions of employment 
with respect to wages or hours must be 
given by employer and employe. In event 
of a dispute arising that is likely to result 
in a strike or lockout, it must first of all 
be referred toa board of conciliation and 
investigation. After this has been done 
and an award made by the board, either 
party may reject the finding or award and 
resort to a strike or lockout as the case may 
be, the relation of the parties to remain 
unchanged pending proceedings before a 
soard. The penalty for causing a lockout 
is not less than $100 nor more than $1,000 
‘or each day such lockout exists. The em- 
ploye who goes on strike is liable to a fine 
— $10 to $50 for each day he is out on 
Strike, 


The board or commission has the power 
of summoning witnesses, examining books, 
papers, etc., entering stated places, interro- 
gating persons, and punishing contempt. 

These are the salient features of the act 
about which so much has been said, as a 
beneficial and unique piece of legislation. 
Many enquiries have been made about the 
practical working of the act, in view of the 
proposed introduction of similar legislation 
in the United States. It may not be out of 
place at this time to give a short review of 
what has taken place after one year’s ex- 
perience under its operation and some 
observations upon the act itself from one 
who has had an opportunity of. judging of 
its workings. 

From a return presented to the House of 
Commons at Ottawa on February 27, 1908, 
we learn that there has been 30 references 
of labor disputes to the boards of concilia- 
tion and investigation; of these, 18 re- 
ferred to labor troubles in mines and 
smelters, and 11 concerned transportation 
and communication companies. Three of 
these were settled before the board had 
been constituted. One strike took place 
after the matter in dispute had been dealt 
with by a board. ; 

The total number of men affected by the 
application of the act was 30,642. 

These boards are constituted by each side 
of the dispute in question naming a repre- 
sentative, and these two selecting a third, 
who shall act as chairman. Once an appli- 
cation has been made by either employes 
or employers, and held by the Minister of 
Labor, as coming properly under the act, 
both parties are notified to select their rep- 
resentative. If the opposite party to the 
one making the application fails to select a 
representative, the Minister shall select 
one to act for them and proceed as if they 
had done so. One of the bad features of 
the act is the time that may be taken by 
the department in putting it into opera- 
tion. In the case of the Lake Seamen’s 
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Union vs. The Dominion Marine Associa- 
tion, nearly one month was consumed 
before the chairman was appointed after 
the application was made. The act states 
that the Minister of Labor shall within 15 
days from date of application establish such 
a board; he, however, has power to extend 
the time. Five days may be taken by the 
parties in selecting their representatives 
and five days more by their representatives 
selecting a chairman. 

These delays in putting the machinery in 
operation are vexatious, and constitute 
some of the weaknesses of the act. Ad- 
vantage might be taken of the law’s delay 
by any corporation hostile to labor, to make 
arrangements with strike-breaking agen- 
cies. 

One of the worst features of the act and 
one that causes irritation and engenders 
much bitterness between the employers and 
employes, is that before any dispute can 
be brought under the provisions of the act, 
the men must first make a declaration of 
war on their employers, by calling a meet- 
ing and by-vote decide to strike, failing an 
adjustment of their grievances, before the 
necessary authority can be obtained to 
establish a board. 

When such notice is served by either side 
it hasthe certain effect of creating more 
hostility between the two parties, thus 
placing them in anything but a receptive 
disposition to treat with each other, making 
the work of conciliation very difficult. 
This act to be of value depends in a very 
large measure upon the selection of a chair- 
man, his views and interpretations of it 
and the methods adopted to carry out its 
provisions. 

Some chairmen and members of boards 
rely almost entirely upon the conciliatory 
features, the getting together of the dis- 
putants and thrashing it out in a most in- 
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formal manner, depending upon securing 
an agreement in some manner, without 
going into a searching investigation of the 
causes that lead up to trouble, and present- 
ing such data with recommendations which 
would tend to the formation of correct 
public opinion and guide future legisla- 
tion. 

Some have advocated a permanent com- 
mission to take the placeof the boards now 
chosen under the act, and the placing of 
all industries, under its scope, thus paving 
the way for compulsory arbitration. 

This act can be made an instrument to 
punish the laborer, who violates its provi- 
sions, while it is useless as a measure to 
deal similarly with the capitalist. The only 
case so far as I am aware in which a 
penalty had been imposed, was that of a 
miner during the strike at Cobalt. No pro- 
vision is made protecting the employes 
from intimidation of the employers in con- 
nection with and during the proceedings. 
Even under the administration of the 
author of the act, when the best results 
would likely be had from it, it has shown 
many defects, and can not be regarded as 
entirely satisfactory. In the hands of 
another Minister of Labor it might be even 
more unsatisfactory. 

The principle of the act has been en- 
dorsed by many labor organizations in 
Canada, although not entirely approving of 
the law as it is. In some instances the act 
has been of service and proven beneficial, 
but it needs amending in many respects to 
be an effective measure. As a protective 
enactment it is of little value to labor. 
After all, in orderto have any status before 
the boards, labor must be thoroughly or- 
ganized and powerful to command atten- 
tion. As Napoleon is credited with saying, 
‘‘The Lord is on the side of the heavy 
battalions.’’ 
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THE WHITE SLAVE. 


Not bleeding ’neath the lash of Egypt’s scorn, 
Not in the dungeons nor in galley chains, 

Nor baited to the savage lions now, 

Like those to Nero’s bloody thirst consigned, 
But look on him, the white slave of our time; 
See on his face the centuries’ stamp of crime. 


Ye see no chains, but yet more sharp than steel 
Life’s shackles cut into his tortured soul. 

The white slave toils away his hopeless life, 

And dies like coral worms beneath the sea, 

That palaces and gardens by his hands may grow, 
While kingdoms rise and princes come and go. 


His masters revel while the white slave toils. 
‘*Be ye contented,”’ is his only cheer; 

And when to God goes up a cry for help, 

In vain he prays to Him who dwells on high: 
‘‘O God of Plenty, art Thou blind and deaf, 
That to this lowly cry comes no relief?’’ 


His masters revel. Their remorse of soul 

Is drowned in ruby wine when tears should flow; 
Lights of the ballroom, softly pleading flutes; 
What thoughts are lent for tales of man’s distress? 
Tell these of sorrow, and they heed you not, 

For splendor hides from them the cancerous blot. 


The masters revel. Countless thousands starve. 
The white slave’s cup of woe is surely full. 

God of the wealthy, if Thou be their God, 
Cover Thine eyes when this cup overflows, 

For Satan’s realm makes not the whole of hell 
While sons of earth such fearful tales can tell. 


The pupils breathe forth libels on Thy name; 
Thou canst not be the God to whom they cry. 
Thou wilt not stand for treason’s earthly lords, 
Nor see Thy poor oppressed forever wronged. 
Come quickly, lest Thy teachings fade away, 
And men forget Thy mercies while they pray. 


The black slave cried; his cry was not in vain. 
Prophets arose to sound the warning note. 

The crisis came, and ’mid the clash of steel 

From sable limbs the cruel fetters fell. 

Great was the price, but not too great to pay, 
That men might be redeemed from slavery’s sway. 


Ye white slaves, stand together, side by side, 
And list in silent prayer the distant storm. 
Though faint and far, we catch its murmur now— 
Prophetic ears can not mistake the sound. 
’Tis comiug—coming fast—this storm cloud dark, 
But those who revel neither see nor hark. 
—Grand Rapids Chronicle, 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


At the time we go to press (May 15) it is impossible to say when Congress 
CONGRESS will adjourn or what will be accomplished before the 
WILL BE HELD close of the present session. 

RESPONSIBLE. This much may be said now with perfect truth. The 
workers of the country and their many friends and sympathizers have left 
Congress in no doubt as to their earnest desire that it shall enact the meas- 
ures which were enumerated in Labor’s Protest issued by the conference 
of the workers held in Washington in March, shortly. after the Supreme 
Court decision applied the Sherman anti-trust law to labor unions. 

The initial steps of the program there mapped out by the workers have 
been carried out with an enthusiam and completeness and earnestness which 
are a guarantee and a promise that labor will not relinquish its political 
activity while it has a wrong unredressed or a right in jeopardy. 

Congressmen have been deluged and swamped with the mass of reso- 
lutions and personal letters which have poured in from their constituents 


demanding that the present session of Congress heed the demands of labor 
and enact the measures which it specifies. The resolutions have come 
from every section of the country. 

In many cases extra clerks have had to be appointed by Congressmen 
in order to handle the immense daily volume of mail. The following is 
typical of the letter and resolutions adopted and forwarded by members 
of labor unions and their friends: 


——,, April —, 71908. 
Hon. —— —. 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SiR: At a largely attended meeting of your constituents, held at , on 
April —, the enclosed resolutions were adopted and ordered sent to you, so that 
you may be properly and reliably advised as to the sentiments that prevail among a large 
proportion of people in this Congressional District on some very important economic 
and political questions, which, if not settled quickly and to the complete satisfaction of 
the participants in this meeting, further steps will be taken to make these questions the 
paramount political issue of 1908, and for that matter in all future political campaigns 
until the evils herein complained of are adequately remedied. Our people hope for 
and count upon your support by voice and vote to enact at the present session of this 
Congress the legislation set forth in the enclosed resolutions. 

Please advise the undersigned as to your position on the enclosed subject-matter 
at your earliest possible convenience. In addition to replying to the above, will you 
please present it with the enclosed resolutions to Congress as a petition, and oblige, 

Yours, very truly, 


, April—, 1908. 
Whereas we, the working people and their sympathizers of 
in meeting assembled to consider the situation in which the toilers of our country find 
themselves by reason of recent court decisions, and the failure of Congress to afford the 
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necessary relief, and for the purpose of taking such action to secure adequate Congres- 
sional legislation for the protection, restoration, and defense of the natural and inherent 
rights of our people; and 

Whereas the recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court, especially the 
decision in what has become commonly known as the Hatters’ case, whereby the Sher- 
man anti-trust law was so construed as to deny and to injuriously affect the rights of the 
workers, and indeed al! of our people, whether acting in their collective or individual 
capacity; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court in this decision ignored the intent of Congress, which, 
while the Sherman anti-trust act was under discussion, clearly showed by unanimous 
vote of the Senate that it was not intended to include the workers under the provisions 
of this act, and only omitted the direct statement because Congress and all public 
officials at that time were thoroughly convinced that the Sherman anti trust act would 
never be so construed as to apply to labor; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court in its sweeping decision in the Hatters’ case so con- 
strued the Sherman anti-trust law as to make it apply to labor not only in one, but in 
many of the most important and fundamental respects, penalizing the right of bestowing 
or withholding patronage and thereby practically establishing a vested right in such 
patronage, providing three-fold damages and fine and imprisonment as punishment; 
penalizing by fine and imprisonment the right of peaceful agreement with employers as 
to wages, hours, and other conditions of employment, stigmatizing this most laudable 
effort toward industrial peace and progress as ‘‘conspiracy;’’ and 

Whereas the law as construed under this decision is so foreign to its original pur- 
pose that labor and all our people may well doubt if it can not be applied in directions 
not yet fully realized so as to check and penalize the exercise of almost all natural and 
fundamental rights of voluntary association and uplifting effort which all supposed was 
guaranteed to us by the Constitution of our country; and 

Whereas not only the Hatters’ decision calls for immediate Congressional action, 
but other recent Supreme Court decisions as well, notably those declaring the employers’ 
liability law unconstitutional and that clause of the Erdman act relating to discharge 
on account of membership in a labor union. In addition, the action of the courts by the 
abuse of injunctions, in denying the exercise of free press and free speech and other 
natural and inherent rights have caused us to view with alarm, unrest, and dissatisfaction 
the existing state of affairs unless Congress shall promptly enact specific legislation 
which shall clearly so amend the Sherman anti-trust act that its original intent shall be 
preserved and thatit shall not apply, as it never was intended to apply to labor and such 
other legislation as set forth in these resolutions for the further restoration, definition, 
and protection of the rights and activities of the wage-workers and all our people in the 
exercise of their individual and organized activities for the uplift and progress of the 
people and the preservation of the original just and’ equitable intent of our free institu- 
tions; therefore be it 

Resolved, That, though protesting against the construction of the law by the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court applying laws to the workers never intended by Congress 
for that purpose, we yet accept and obey them, thereby demonstrating incontestably our 
patriotism, our law-abiding purpose and our faith in the institutions of our country, yet 
we must and do insist that Congress exercise its power and perform its plain duty, 
granting the relief and remedy from the injustice of which we complain; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we express our firm conviction that it lies within the power of the 
present Congress to enact such laws that the rights and liberties of the toilers shall be 
restored and safeguarded, and we solemnly aver that under no circumstances will the 
workers surrender their right to andgtheir faith in their voluntary organizations, which 
have done so much to protect them from tyranny and rapacity and which have raised 
the American standard of life of the workers, theit wives, and their little ones, and in- 
stilled the highest ideals of American manhood, character, intelligence, and independ- 
ence among the toilers of our country; the organizations of labor which have proven 
themselves not only the great means whereby the material, moral, social, and political 
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standard has been advanced, but have also shown themselves the, greatest conservators 
of the public good and of the public peace; that we shall stand by our unions of labor 
and carry on our normal activities, whether as individuals or through our associated 
effort; and be it further 

Resolved, That the working people and their friends in meeting assembied insist 
that the Congress of the United States cease its indifference or hostility and enact the 
legislation in these resolutions set forth, so that we may exercise our fullest, normal, 
natural, and industrial rights, and to attain them we will exercise our industrial and 
political power; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the Congress now in session to enact before adjourn- 
ment the amendment to the Sherman anti-trust law, known the Wilson Bill H. R. No. 
20584; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the present session of the present Congress to enact 
the Pearre Bill H. R. 94, to so define the injunction power and restrain its abuse that 
neither directly nor indirectly shall there be held to be any property or property right 
in the labor or labor power of any person; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon Congress at this session to enact an adequate, just, 
and clearly defined general employers’ liability law; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon this session of Congress to enact Labor’s eight hour 
bill for the extension of the present eight hour law to all Government employes and to 
all employes engaged upon work done for the Government, whether by contractors or 
subcontractors; and be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby declare our determination to hold each and every Repre- 
sentative and Senator strictly accountable upon his record upon these measures during 
the present session of the present Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That we stand unqualifiedly committed to the measures and the Con- 
gressional relief set forth in these preambles and resolutions and the grievances set 
forth in the Protest to Congress published in the Congressional Record, and the plan of 
campaign outlined in the Address to Workers, prepared and presented by the great 
labor conference, held at Washington, D. C., under the auspices of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. And we pledge ourselves individually and collectively to the exercise 
of our fullest political and industrial activities now, and in the future, to the end that 
we may aid in the election of such candidates for 

President of the United States; 

Representatives or Senators in Congress; 

And such other executive, legislative, or judicial candidates for office as will safe- 
guard and protect the common interests of the wage-workers, as well as the people of 
our common country; and be it finally 

Resolved, That the toilers and their friends, fully aroused, will not be lulled into a 
fancied or false security by promises however plausible, protestations however masked 
by friendship, and that we call upon all our fellow-workers, our friends, sympathizers, 
and enlightened public citizens generally, without regard to party affiliation, to 

Stand by our friends and elect them; 

Oppose the indifferent and hostile to our cause, and defeat them. 

In this movement for our common protection we are moved bya high sense of 
duty and a profoundly conscientious purpose to serve not only the workers of our time, 
but all the people of our great country for their industrial, political, social, and moral 
progress and uplift. 

Monster mass meetings were held all over the country from April 19th 
to May ist. These meetings attracted an immense amount of public attention, 
for at these gatherings the workers and their friends voiced in most em- 
phatic terms labor’s protest against the indifference of Congress, which for 
lack of an amendment to the Sherman anti-trust law which could readily 
be passed, permits the trade unions to be classed as trusts and liable to 


punishment as such. In addition to the protest, labor and its friends 
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warned Congress that the whole people would join with them in holding it 
responsible for failure fo legislate on these important matters. The Senators 
from every state also received the same notice from their constitutents. 

No member of Congress can complain that he is in ignorance of the 
desires of his constituents or that he has failed to receive warning that 
labor and its friends intends to elect only those who have promoted and 
voted for the legislation demanded. 

Many Congressmen plead that under the domination of our ‘‘genial 
Uncle Joe Cannon”’ it is impossible to get these bills before the House. 
They assert that Speaker Cannon holds the House in an iron grip; that 
he will not allow a bill to come to a vote if he does not wish to do so; that 
no matter how sincere their desire to pass these bills, ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ will not 
give them a chance. 

What a humiliating confession from the members of our highest legis- 
lative body—held fast in the grip of one irresponsible man, subject entirely 
to his whim! 

But how, pray, did this situation come about? Who is responsible for 
“Uncle Joe’s’’ czardom except the Congressmen who elected him to the 
speakership and who permitted him to impose upon them a set of rules 
which makes him such an absolute master of the House that the members 
might as well go home and let the Speaker record what legislation he 
wishes passed. 

Nor must we forget that this irresponsible tyrant is not representing 
his personal whims alone—ah, no; he represents the powerful ‘‘interests,’’ 
who, with the docile consent of the majority of the House, have placed 
him there and aided him in imposing his autocratic rule upon the House. 

Labor holds those members of the House responsible who allowed 
Congress to be delivered bound hand and foot, as they say, until it is im- 
possible to secure legislation except at the permission of this one man. 

When these members should have been alert to protect the interests of 
the people they allowed themselves to be blinded by the slogan of party 
loyalty. In their slavish obedience to the party whip they allowed their 
chains to be riveted upon them. 

Now they cry out because the day of reckoning approaches. 

Labor will hold the /fai/ure to legislate by this session of Congress— 
no matter for,what reason—as the refusal fo legislate. 

The situation is a most grave one. Not only are the rights and in- 
terests of the workers threatened by the hostile and imperious domination 
of Speaker Cannon, but the interests of the whole people are imperilled. 

At first there was much talk of an early ‘adjournment, leaving the 
labor legislation untouched. Our correspondence with a member of Con- 
gress (printed in another column) shows clearly our attitude on this point. 
It is perhaps enough to say here that the idea of early adjournment was 
soon dropped, though what results are to come from a longer session are 
still problematical. 

The workers and their friends will insist in the coming campaign that 
candidates pledge themselves to vote for certain measures regardless of 
party affiliations. If we had 25 or 50 members who would not obey the 
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party whip but would stand fearless and independent—obeying the wishes 
of their constituents—then we might hope to defeat the ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ type 
of brutal autocrat and secure a Speaker who would perform his duty to 
the people and serve their interests by permitting full freedom of debate 
and full opportunity for passage of legislation. There will have to be a 
new set of rules in the House and very different ones from those now 
obtaining. It is of little use for Congressmen to frantically implore the 
American Federation of Labor to give them a clear record and explain 
their inability to secure a vote on labor legislation. They must make the 
explanation to theirconstituents themselves and also explain how they came 
to betray the interests of the people by electing such a Speaker and 
crawling to his feet every time he promulgated a new rule to throttle 
debate and obstruct legislation. 

Candidates who receive the support of the workers will have to pledge 
themselves to secure new rules in the House, which will permit the business 
of the people to be transacted. 

Letters pour into the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor daily reporting that the workers, and indeed the whole people, are 
awakening and making ready for a campaign which shall usher in a new 
era of justice and freedom for the whole country. 





These are stirring times in the industrial and political world. The workers 
DANGEROUS °% the country—in fact, the whole people—are aroused as 
TREND OF never before to the realization of the necessity for prompt 
PRESS and effective Congressional action in order to protect their 
CRITICISM. rights. As the mouthpiece and representative of the views 
of organized labor, the president of the American Federation of Labor 
comes in for a great deal of adverse criticism at the hands of the daily 


press. 
The abuse to which we are personally subjected can be borne with a 


fair degree of philosophy, for we understand that it is not so much directed 
at us personally as at the movement which we represent and for which we 
do battle to the best of our ability. We know, too, that in most of the per- 
sonal criticism there is the desire to prejudice the workers and to insinuate 
that their president does not represent their views accurately. Also to 
make the unthinking public believe that we are lawless, violent, ignorant— 
in fact, all the undesirable things which a representative of the people 
should not be. 

In one sense the ridicule and misrepresentation to which we are sub- 
jected isa high compliment, for the portion of the daily press which rep- 
resents interests adverse to labor never takes the trouble to vent its spleen 
upon any person unless he is doing something for the interests of the 
people. 

Labor knows the justice of its cause and is not to be frightened or 
bulldozed by abuse and villification from its admitted opponents. Nothing 
else is to be expected from such quarters, in fact open opposition is less 
dangerous in the long run than insincere flattery or equivocal silence. 
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The superficial editorial objector knows nothing of the relations 
between the president of the American Federation of Labor and the people 
who have chosen him to represent them. He knows nothing of the con- 
ventions and conferences and union meetings through which the members 
of the unions and their chosen officials exchange views and come into close 
touch with each other. It is perhaps beyond the ken of those who are sub- 
sidized to represent certain views to understand that in the labor movement, 
the president of the American.Federation of Labor does not represent his 
personal views when he appears before a Congressional committee or when 
he writes an editorial in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST or speaks from a 
public platform. In all these functions he is representing the views of the 
workers and he has the most ample opportunities to know what those 
are. Did he not advance theircause with all the intelligence and assiduity 
and ability possible to him, he would not be doing his duty to those who 
intrust to him the management of their affairs. 

From this point of view what the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor says to a Congressional committee, for instance, is of far 
more importance than any personal expression of opinion could possibly be. 

This is understood in Congress even among our most bitter opponents, 
for on the House judiciary committee it will be remembered Mr. Little- 
field voluntarily conceded recently that we had authority to put forward 
the views of organized labor. If Mr. Littlefield’s prejudice and narrow 
mentality could let that fact find entrance, it may be assumed that no other 
member of Congress has any doubt on the point. 

We do not believe that our newspaper critics are in doubt either. We 
believe that it is a well-defined policy of the daily press to attack, ridicule, 
and misrepresent every constructive and progressive step taken by the 
workers. Making the attack personal to the president of the American 
Federation of Labor is simply barbing the shaft of malice with additional 
sharpness and imbuing it with more subtle poison. 

If our critics have any regard whatever for the public welfare they 
would do well to consider the present industrial situation from a 
somewhat broader point of view than they usually assume. By their 
narrow and vindictive attitude they may precipitate the very crisis which 
they pretend to believe will follow the program adopted by the workers. 

Let us consider fora moment. The workers, although feeling that 
their natural and inalienable rights are most seriously jeopardized by the 
recent Supreme Court decision which includes labor under the operation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law—are yet behaving with admirable self-control. With 
the greatest respect for the law and with the purest and noblest patriot- 
ism they are asking Congress to enact an amendment to the Sherman law 
which will restore labor to its proper status. For there can be no doubt 
in the mind of any intelligent and reasonable person that the labor unions 
organized for the good of all and dealing with humanity and its vital 
activities should not be classed with the trusts, which deal in commodities 
for commercial profit to the few. 

We repeat, labor shows a greater respect for the law than do its critics. 

Yet mark the attitude of the great daily press of the country. Does 
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it commend the law-abiding and self-contained attitude of the workers? 
Not at all. They are sneered at and reviled for daring to point out the 
wrong which is being done them. They are told that labor is indeed a 
commodity exactly like a ton of coal or a side of bacon. Such shallow 
sophistry is an insult to the intelligence of our people. 

No subterfuge is neglected to make the unthinking mass of the people 
believe that the recent Supreme Court decision merely gave labor its just 
deserts, and that in its protest labor is seeking undue privilege and special 
exemption before the law. 

Indeed these daily newspapers which print abusive editorials about 
the workers and their officers have no intention of being fair. An instance 
was that of the Washington /os/, which on April 19th published an ed- 
itorial, the political economy of which would have been a disgrace to the 
intelligence of a 10-year-old school boy. In addition it misrepresented 
President Gompers’ arguments to Congress. Its closing paragraph which 
we here quote is indicative of the whole tone of the editorial: 

We will add that most of this nonsense about the oppression of labor in this 
country is cant—pure, unadulterated cant. Never before did labor get such high 
wages. Never before were its savings so enormous—more than four billions in savings 
banks. Never before was there so great a percentage of laboring men who owned the 


roofs over their heads. 
What labor needs is an equal chance, and then to be let alone by the demagogues 


in politics and the agitators in the crafts. 

Not a word revealing the fact that whatever of material prosperity 
labor enjoys has been achieved by its own efforts, through the trade union 
movement. It happened that we were out of the city, and did not see the 
editorial until it was called to our attention some time after its publication; 
but a man of high standing and fine intelligence who read it, wrote 
a defense and correction to the /os¢ and asked it to publish the same. 
The request was refused. In order to test the policy of the various news- 
papers of Washington, he took his article (which, by the way, was couched 
in most temperate and courteous terms) to the editorial office of every daily 
paper in this city and all refused to publish it. 

We merely mention this to show the unfair spirit behind such criti- 
cism. We, as a rule, pay no attention to such abuse, especially when 
personal, believing that its tome and character sufficiently indicate 
to the intelligent reader its source and inspiration. 

Take a recent instance as an illustration. In the course of a hearing 
before the House judiciary committee on an amendment to the Sherman 
anti-trust law (which hearing was published verbatim in the May issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST), we pointed out that if the recent Su- 
preme Court decision in the Hatters’ case were literally enforced it would 
drive the labor unions out of their present open and public form of organ- 
ization and leave them no resource except secret and oath-bound societies. 
We felt it our duty to call attention to the fact that the workers will not 
give up their right to organize, and, if forced to secret organization, it 
would probably be much less satisfactory in its results than the present 
open and public form of trade unions. 
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In making this statement we were performing a plain duty and a pub- 
lic service by warning our legislators of the evils likely to follow their 
neglect to legislate promptly and effectively in order to protect the workers 
in their right of open association in unions. Yet what is the attitude of 
the press on this point. Editorial columns simply teem with insulting and 
misleading references to ‘‘Gompers’ Threat.’’ 

We have, however, repeated the warning both editorially and on the 
public platform at every opportunity. If the press of the country creates 
further prejudice by its deliberate misrepresentation of our actions and 
motives, then upon the press be the responsibility for what may happen in 
the future. 

The comment of the newspapers upon the Supreme Court decision in 
the Hatters’ case is very curious. So far as labor is concerned, the country 
is assured that the decision is not far-reaching in any sense—that it applies 
only to the boycott—then usually follows a vicious attack on the boycott 
in the attempt to justify the Supreme Court in its decision. No quotation 
of the actual language of the decision, no discussion of the fundamental 
principles involved. i 

We have pointed out editorially how far-reaching is this decision, and 
our position has not been controverted. It takes away rights more sacred 
and fundamental than that of bestowing our patronage where we choose— 
though we do not concede the right of the court to deprive us of that—but 
the whole idea of the daily press is to lull the people into a false sense of 
security, while labor is being robbed of its inalienable rights. 

As we have said elsewhere, it is the policy to make extra attempts to 
reassure and flatter one portion of the people while another is being robbed, 
but eventually if the process goes on long enough, every portion of the peo- 
ple will be deprived of their natural and inherent rights. The press of the 
country is ably and subtly aiding in this process. It seems chagrined when 
we understand the device and expose it. 

Then there are columns of sneering criticism of labor because it exer- 
cises its right of petition and deluges Congress with resolutions and letters 
asking for certain legislation. In what other way, pray, should we let Con- 
gress know of the will of the people? 

Again there is real consternation that labor proposes to hold Congress 
responsible in event of failure to legislate along certain very reasonable and 
well-defined lines. 

What power should the workers exert if not their political power? 
The ballot is conceded to be the greatest safeguard of free institutions. 
Over and over again have we been adjured to use it and not to resort to 
the strike or even to the peaceful wage agreement—and the exhortation 
has come from the same sources which now deride us for political activity. 

Labor is not deceived by such attacks, it understands all the various 
phases with which hypocrisy and bitter opposition may mask a real de- 
structive intent. Personal villification of the president of the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers only cements more strongly the bonds 
of trust and loyalty and affection with which the workers regard their 
chosen representatives. Our fellow-workers appreciate the sacrifices and 
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the efforts of their officers. They strengthen our hands at every turn and 
urge us to still greater plainness of speech in defining the present impor- 
tant issues. 

The greatest harm done by the criticism and deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion indulged in by the daily press is to the people who are only lately 
beginning to think upon industrial questions. To such we feel it ourduty 
to warn them to study and inform themselves from other sources than 
the daily press as to the real attitude of labor and its representa- 
tives. it does not require either great experience in worldly matters or 
very broad knowledge of human nature to detect the base motives and 
shallow sophistries which characterize the utterances of the daily press 
where labor is concerned. 

Not only to the press of this character, but to its masters—to those 
who control its policy—we would direct a word of warning. It is dangerous 
to ridicule and deride the honest, peaceful and lawful effortsof the workers 
to protect their rights and obtain redress for their wrongs. Being human, 
the workers have many human emotions, many primitive passions, many 
powers as yet but little exercised. Deliberately convince the masses of the 
workers that they have no chance of redress or protection either from 
Congress or the courts, and you invite a disregard for law and dislike for 
peaceful measures which may be most disastrous in its consequences to the 
country. 

We would remind the daily press that its true function of disseminating 
information, when honestly performed, is a most important one. For the 
good of the whole country it can not afford to mislead the unthinking 
public and ridicule the workers and misrepresent the facts at issue. 

Despite misrepresentation and abuse, the workers will not cease their 
efforts to safeguard their own rights and those of the whole people. 





Elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we publish a 
most interesting and informing article from the pen of 


TRADE 

UNIONS LEAD Mr. William English Walling. What he says about the 
IN ALL growth of the new unionism in France and other portions 
REFORMS. of the continent, has been amply substantiated by state- 


ments from a delegation of Frenchmen representing the labor movement 
of France, who visited the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor within the past month, and also by students of the trade union 
movement of this country who have recently spent some time in Europe. 
’ The article is especially important, not only as showing the trend of the 
trade union movement in other countries, but as exemplifying, in its 
philosophy, some phases of the situation in this country. 

We have for many years held that the labor unions must be free and 
independent of all other class movements and that politically they must 
consider the interests of the workers as above that of any political party, 
no matter how agressive or how friendly the policy of such party might be. 
We have always maintained, even in the face of the severest criticism 
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that the trade union is the most dignified, important, useful and practical 
movement for the protection and advancement of the interests of the work- 
ers. Other forces may co-operate and assist, but the union never thereby 
becomes less vitally necessary. 

Our socialist critics have been most bitter and sometimes even violent 
and most unfair in their denunciation of the policy which makes the labor 
union the greatest and most important factor in the emancipation of the 
workers. 

Regardless of criticism either from such sources or from hostile and 
reactionary employers, the men of labor have gone on building up our 
unions and endeavoring to so educate and uplift the toilers that they may 
here and now, in this life—the only life they have—cnjoy as many as pos- 
sible of the blessings of our free institutions and our marvelous productive 
activity and thus fit themselves to take their rightful place in the industrial, 
civic and social affairs of our country. 

While frankly and freely pointing out defects in our industrial and 
legislative body-politic, yet we have always held, and will continue to hold, 
that constructive work is as necessary as destructive energy, and, in fact, 
must accompany it. If weaim to tear down what is wrong we must hold 
ourselves ready to substitute something better, something hopeful and 
ennobling. Nothing is more remarkable than the changes wrought among 
the workers by union organization. As Lagardelle says: ‘‘Where yesterday 
we found only enslaved beings, today there rise up mev."’ 

Our critics often overlook the fact that in the work of organizing and 
educating and uplifting our people we—who are of them, bone of their bone 
and flesh of their flesh—may not pick and choose the material for this great 
work, nor may we reject any, no matter how degraded their condition. 
We take our fellow-workers as we find them. It is the employers who de- 
termine this. We take the workers whom the employers select to labor for 
them, take them as we find them in factory and mine and mill and shop, and 
urge them to unite for mutual protection, to secure both material welfare 
and intellectual advancement. The trade union movement continually 
urges the workers in every trade and calling to join in this great struggle 
to protect their natural and inherent rights, and to secure the free exercise 
of them in the future. Indeed, the definition of our rights is not the least 
important work of the trade union movement. The better class of employ- 
ers, aye, the thinkers in all walks of life are beginning to concede that the 
workers are the best judges of what they want. 

Our unions are indeed judged by the daily results of their united 
activities in various directions. We have high ideals and never for one 
moment do we forget them, yet we waste no time in fine phrases or empty 
sentimentalism. Action is our constant watchword and motto. The unions 
keep before the workers, and indeed the whole people, the question of 
the immediate conduct of life. 

Far easier would it be to indulge in fine phrases and glittering dreams 
of some wonderful future to be established in some mysterious way after 
some grand cataclysm—brought about in some vague manner at some in- 
definite time—doubtless this very dream has its fascination for the wealthy 
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idler as well as the humble dreamer. Such dreamers of dreams arouse 
themselves only to resent and criticise the practical and energetic movements 
which the unions are continually carrying forward for the advancement of 
the workers and the uplift of the whole people. Such activity rudely dis- 
turbs the complacent somnolence of the impractical visionary. Sometimes 
instead of the peaceful dreamer we find the violent denunciator of all exist- 
ing conditions, whether good or bad. Discontent and unrest may follow 
in his wake but his rabid utterances serve only to inflame the ignorant and 
weak—never to show them the remedy for the real abuses from which they 
suffer or the way to safety from dangers which threaten. 

Such ‘‘radicals’’ are on a par with the reactionary employers, who, 
while trying to smash unions, endeavor to reap for themselves the benefit of 
modern methods of production. What may be styled the ‘‘new unionism”’ 
of Europe has been the every day and practical unionism of this country 
for many years. Every year brings new conditions to be faced and de- 
mands a new adjustment of union activities, but every year also brings its 
harvest of practical and material good accomplished, of high ideals brought 
nearer to realization, of men made better citizens, of children trained for 
a noble manhood and womanhood, imbued with the patriotism and intel 
ligence to perpetuate the work begun by our forefathers in the develop- 
ment of a great nation. We welcome the perception among our conti- 
nental workers of the vital importance of the union movement. The trend 
of the times is such that all great humanitarian movements tend to become 
international in their scope. 

Union men, while carrying forward the practical work, yet by no 
means forget the spiritual side of our great movement. The best, the most 
marvelous achievements of the world, took shape first in the brain of some 
dreamer who had the vivid and constructive imagination capable of dream- 
ing something which could be carried into practical effect. 

Our practical work for immediate legislation, for better surroundings, 
for reasonable hours of toil, for a living wage—these are all the foundation 
upon which the workers rear the superstructure of good citizenship, broad 
toleration, and enlightened perception of the relations between all the com- 
plex phases of society. It may be accepted as a truism that the declara- 
tions and demands which organized labor makes are always a decade in 
advance of their general acceptance. The union continually educates the 
workers—and indeed the people—that they may be ready to accept the 
greater responsibilities and larger opportunities of a better and brighter 
civilization. 





Whither are we drifting? Where will the process of judicial legislation, of 
THE RIGHT judicial nullification of individual rights (when the indi- 
TO STRIKE. viduals happen to be workmen associated for mutual pro- 
IN JEOPARDY? tection) end in this great, democratic republic? Is the 
judiciary bound to destroy, if it can, all the freedom labor has won since 
the time when a mere combination to obtain wages was punishable as a 
conspiracy? 


These are not idle, fanciful questions. The Supreme Court of the 
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United States has, we know, outlawed the peaceable boycott and taken the 
logically and ethically impossible position that free and independent citi- 
zens may not withhold their patronage, or announce such withholding, from 
men they regard as enemies, men without any claim whatever to such 
patronage. By reasoning, which will before long be recognized as archaic, 
the conclusion has been reached that because certain persons have the 
right to open and maintain a stove ora hat shop and the right to sell stoves 
or hats without hinderance to all wishing to buy of them, therefore, A, B, 
C, or D may not declare publicly that for reasons satisfactory to themselves 
they will zo¢ buy Buck’s stoves or ranges or Loewe hats sold by the manu- 
facturers of these articles. 

But the outlawing of the peaceful, rightful, non-invasive boycott is 
not the ‘‘last word’’ of American judges. The Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts has gone beyond that stage. In a series of obscure, confused, 
scarcely intelligible decisions, it has attempted to outlaw even the sym- 
pathetic strike. 

Now, if anything has for many decades been considered settled and 
fundamental in this country and in England, it is this; that a man, or any 
number of men, may quit work for any reason whether good, bad or in- 
different. It has also been deemed settled that a man who has struck is 
not under any obligations to give his reasons for the action to any person 
whatsoever, private or clothed with brief authority. 

It is not a question of the advisability or non-advisability af a strike. 
The trade union organizations do not encourage sympathetic strikes, 
but even so, we will not allow the vig? to strike to be taken away 
from us. 

Yet, in these strange, bewildering, chaotic times the supreme cout of 
a state so ‘‘American,’’ so proud of its traditions and principles as Mass- 
achusetts, undertakes to wipe out the right to strike ‘‘sympathetically!’’ 
The fact is scarcely conceivable, but unfortunately there is no doubt as to 
the drift and intended result of the decision in the Lynn Building Trades 
Council case recently rendered. 

A Boston newspaper, and other papers, in the state, summarize the 
decision as follows: 

A decision was handed down by the supreme court in the case of Edward T. Rey- 
nolds and others against the building trades council of Lynn, holding that the strike 


against the open shop in Lynn was illegal. 
It held that the rules of the union making the employes arbiters of grievances 


between individual members of the union and their employers and providing for a 
strike to enforce their decision, is an illegal combination. 

It holds that a strike to enforce a decision by the union as to whether a single 
employe is or is not to work for an employer is in the nature of a “‘sympathetic’’ strike 
and is also illegal. 

Quotations from the opinion of the court are given in the press which 
fully justify this interpretation. We reproduce some passages for analysis 
and comment below. The court starts out by saying that ‘‘it is settled in 
this Commonwealth that the legality of a strike depends upon the purpose 
for which the employes strike.’’ In other words, a man may be asked 
what his motive was in striking, and he is no longer free to work or not to 
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work as he sees fit. This is contrary to the law and the decisions of other 
great states, and is about as reactionary and preposterous a position as it is 
possible to assume. The opinion goes on to say: 

The occasion of the strike was the posting of the open shop rule. The strike was, 
manifestly, a strike against working under those rules. 

In cases of persons under a contract to work, a strike or combination not to work, 
in violation of that contract, to secure something not due to them under that contract, 
would be a combination interfering without justification with the employer’s business. 

In our opinion the facts were abundantly proved, which made the strike an illegal 
combination—that is, an interference with the business for which interference there was 


not a justification. 

The strike in question was a combination for the purpose of mdking the trades 
council the arbiter of all questions between individual employes and th: ir employers. 
It purports to iuclude questions arising under contracts still in existence between the 


two. 
To force the employer to submit to a delegate body of employes his rights under 


an existing contract by a combination for that purpose is not a justifiable interference 
with their employer's business. 

And in cases arising outside existing contracts it is an attempt to force compliance 
on the part of employers with the decision of this delega'e body of employes as to 
whether a single employe is or is not towork for the employer, which decision is to be 
enforced bya strike. Such a strike would be in the nature of a sympathetic strike—that 
is, itis a strike not to forward the common interests of the strikers, but to forward the 
interests of an individual employe in respect to a grievance between him and his em- 
ployer where no contract of employment exists. 

We do not mean to say that a labor union can not combine to support a committee 
to take up individual grievances in behalf of the members. What we now decide to be 
illegal isa combination that such grievances (that is to say, grievances between an 
individual member of a union and his employer, which are not common to the union 
members as a class) shall be decided by the employes and that decision enforced by a 
strike on the part of all. 

All this, we repeat, is so confused as to be practically unintelligible; 
but, if it means anything, it means that where an individual unionist 
asks his fellow-unionists to unite with him in demanding justice or fair 
treatment, or even the observance by an employer of the terms of his con- 
tract, they may not intercede in his behalf or present his grievances and 
carry their suppert of his case to the point of striking. When they do 
that they become guilty of an unlawful conspiracy! 

What are the grounds for this extraordinary view? There can only 
be these: that anything in the nature of a sympathetic strike is unlawful, 
for a sympathetic strike does not further ‘‘ common interests.’’ 

We do not claim for a moment that strikes must further ‘‘common 
interests,’’ or that it is competent for anyone to inquire into the reasons 
and motives and objects of a strike. But if we were to grant, for the sake 
of the argument, the distinction made by the court, there would still remain 
the question what ‘‘common interests ’’ are and who is to be the judge of 
the existence or non-existence of a common interest. Is not the solidarity, 
the strength, the permanence of a union an example of ‘‘ common inter- 
ests?’’ May not men agree to support one another on the principle that 
an injury to one is the concern of all members ofa union? Is not the desire 
to prevent oppression, injustice, discrimination, a ‘‘commen interest?’’ 
What a sordid, anti-social doctrine it is that men may strike to secure, say, 
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higher wages for themselves, but not to stop the arbitrary reduction of the 
wages of one, or a few, of their organized fellow-workmen ! 

We point out, parenthetically, that the attempt to outlaw sympathetic 
strikes in support of one or more members is quite as futile as it is unwar- 
rantable. Men can not be compelled to work against their will, and they 
can not be compelled to give a reason for striking when determined to do 
so. But this does not affect the law and the ethics of the question. The 
people of Massachusetts should not permit the courts to settle the law on 
this important right for them finally and permanently. The legislature can 
legalize the strike, whether direct or sympathetic, by positive enactment, 
and the courts will, of course, reflect the policy of the state as determined 
by the lawmakers. Courts have nothing to do with matters of general 
policy and no American state can afford to abolish or limit the freedom 
to work—or not to work—to strike. 





Witt Hotp Concress RESPONSIBLE. 


Correspondence Between a Member of Congress and Presi- 
dent Gompers—Adjournment Without Enacting Labor’s 
Legislative Program Will be Construed as a Refusal 
to Legislate. 


“The people will hold them (members of Congress) responsible for 
the vote to adjourn as though they had voted against the (labor) meas- 
ures to which I refer.” 

The sentence above quoted is taken from the correspondence, herewith 
reproduced, between Congressman Brumm and President Gompers, as to 
the possibility that Congress would adjourn early in May ard thus avoid a 
vote on the amendment to the Sherman anti-trust law and other wise and 
reasonable measures demanded by the workers for the restoration and safe- 
guarding of their rights and those of the whole people. 

Congressman Brumm points out that Speaker Cannon intended to pre- 
vent legislation on these lines. 

President Gompers shows that an evasion by Congress will be held 
by the workers to constitute a refusal to do its duty. 

The correspondence is a matter of general interest, as it portrays the 
growth of new conditions and the infusion of a new spirit since labor 
sounded its protest against the indifference of Congress ard expressed its 
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firm determination to defeat its enemies and elect its friends and to judge 
its friends by their record rather than by fair promises. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30, 1908. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Briggs House, Chicago, /il. 

DEAR Sir: Referring to the suggestion by you as to the status of leg- 
islation, I wish to say that I solemnly protest against the proposed early 
adjournment of Congress as it will be impossible to act upon and pass such 
legislation as is demanded by the people and asked for by the President. 

I will be willing to join with others to insist upon the several bills being 
brought out of the committees and acted upon promptly. 

There is no disguising the fact that Speaker Cannon intended to pre- 
vent legislation on these lines by referring the President’s message and 
other bills to the Congressional crematory, known as the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Very truly yours, C. H. Brum, 
M. C., rath Dist., Pa. 


CHICAGO, ILL., A/ay 2, 1908. 
Hon. CHAs. N. Brum, 
Member of Congress, 12th Dist. of Penn., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
. DEAR Sir: Having business of importance in this city and vicinity for 
a few days your favor of April 30th was forwarded to me here, the receipt 
of which I gladly acknowledge and perused it with the greatest interest. 

It is because I know you are concerned in the necessary legislation in 
the interest not only of labor, but of all our people, that I asked you as to 
the status of legislation in Congress. Your answer justifies the position 
which, together with others, I took before the election of Mr. Cannon to 
the speakership of the present Congress and since. Mr. Cannon is the 
embodiment, and in himself represents all that is antagonistic to the pro- 
tection and reformatory legislation demanded by the people of our country. 

You will remember that an effort was made to arouse the Republican 
members. of this Congress to elect another than Mr. Cannon as Speaker; 
you have not forgotten the gusto with which they ‘‘unanimously’’ nomi- 
nated and then elected him to show ‘‘that man Gompers’’ that ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ 
Cannon has the entire confidence of ‘‘all’’ the Republican members of Con- 
gress. These Republican Congressmen and the newspapers which belabored 
and derided me because I knew the ‘‘genial Uncle Joe’’ and, ‘‘the interests’’ 
for which he stood, can now realize the position in which labor and the 
people generally are placed by Speaker Cannon and his small coterie of 
beneficiaries; how he packs the committees and blocks the passage of legis- 
lation which even Republicans, the newspapers and labor, aye, the people 
generally, require, even for their ordinary, as well as imperative needs. 

It is gratifying to know that you are willing to join with others to 
insist upon the several important measures being brought out of the com- 
mittees and promptly acted upon by the House. There is no doubt in my 
mind that it is the duty of those members who believe with you to at least 
make the effort to crystallize that thought into action. 

From my knowledge of the members of the House I am fully persuaded 
that there are enough members of the majority who would act with the 
minority members on the necessary bills to secure their passage and have 
them go over for the Senate’s action before the adjournment of this session 
of Congress. 

Aye, with you I join in protest against adjournment of Congress before 
these measures are enacted. There is no reason for adjournment before 
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legislation for the protection and restoration of natural, human rights of 
the toilers and of the people, of which they have been shorn by the inter- 
pretation by the courts of the Sherman anti-trust law; by the abuse of the 
beneficent writ of injunction denying to the workers the constitutional 
right of equality before the law—unless the members of the House, respon- 
sible for legislation or failure of legislation, are more concerned with ‘‘ the 
interests,’’ with politics, than with broad and enlightened statesmanship to 
conserve human liberty and freedom tc maintain for all time the underly- 
ing principles which form the theory and basis of our republic. 

Surely no one will be fooled should Congress adjourn early to avoid 
the passage of the important measures which are awaiting consideration 
and action. Those members who are responsible for legislation or its 
failure, who vote for adjournment before the enactment of these measures, 
may imagine themselves in a fool’s paradise, but I am quite confident that 
the people will hold them responsible for the vote to adjourn, equally as though 
they had voted against the measures to which I refer. Inthe name of labor, 
in the interest of all our people, we urge and must insist upon the enact- 
ment of— . 

The Wilson bill, H. R. 20584, amending the Sherman anti-trust law; 

The Pearre bill, H. R. 94, regulating the issuing of the injunctive writ 
to its original and beneficent purpose; 

The extension of the eight hour law to all government employes and 
to employes of contractors or subcontractors performing work for the 
government; 

A general employers’ liability law applicable to all workers, so far as 
the federal jurisdiction extends. 

The above measures are specifically mentioned because they are some 
of the most important to the needs of the workers of our country, the 
workers who by their very numbers and the service they render to society 
are the most important, necessary, and patriotic citizens of our republic 
and upon whom in the last analysis must devolve the mission to secure, 
maintain, and perpetuate true freedom for all our people, now and for all 
time to come. 

You know I speak neither asa Republican, a Democrat, or as a member 
of any other political party, but rather as the representative of the organized 
wage-workers of America. And it may, perhaps, not be amiss to add that to 
a very large extent the organized labor movement represents the 
hopes and aspirations of even the unorganized men and women of labor. 
Nor is it out of place to state that there is a constantly growing conviction 
among a large part of the thinking men of our country, that the demands 
which labor makes upon Congress, and upon society as a whole, forms the 
cogent, reasonable, evolutionary movement for justice, right, and progress. 

The wage-workers and the farmers’ organizations, as well as masses of 
other right-thinking Americans, now have their eyes and thoughts directed 
to Congress as perhaps never before. They are not likely to take fair Con- 
gressional promises for the future in the place of refusal to perform peremp- 
tory and plain duty now, 

The toiling masses of our country and their friends are thinking and 
propose to act more independently, industrially, and politically than at any 
time in the past. They propose to stand by their friends and advocates 

-and elect them; to oppose those who are indifferent or hostile to their 
interests, rights, and welfare, and defeat them. And this independent 
thinking and acting applies not only to candidates for Congress, but to all 
who aspire to public preferment from candidates for the great office of 
President, down. 

Very truly vours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
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Age Limit for Child Workers Raised to Fourteen Years in District of 
Columbia. 


The House Committee on the District of Columbia reported a bill for 
the prohibition of child labor in the District. The bill provided that the 
age limit should be 12 years. Immediately upon the introduction of the 
bill in the House the following letter was written by President Gompers to 
Mr. Olcott, chairman of the committee: 


HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., dpril 28, 7908. 
Hor. J. VAN VECHTEN OLCOTT, 
Chairman, Flouse Committee on the 
District of Columbia, House of Representatives. 

DEAR Sir: I see that the Committee on the District of Columbia has 
reported a bill to the House lipon the subject-matter dealing with the ques- 
tion of child labor in the District of Columbia. I note, also, that the bill 
provides the 12-year age limit—that is, that labor of children in manufacto- 
ries, etc., under the age of 12 years is prohibited. 

In connection with the subject-matter, may I submit to you the fact 
that the enactment of a bill containing the age limit of 12 years can do 
naught but work mischief and great injury to the movement which seeks 
to eliminate the worst elements of child labor in the industrial affairs of 
our country. No one in our time undertakes to defend the exploitation of 
young and innocent children for profitin industry. The heart and the 
conscience and the good sense of our people have been aroused against the 
great wrong and injury resulting from the labor of young and innocent 
children. So far as this reform movement has gone, in 35 of our states the 
law upon the statute books provides the 14-year age limit, and in only nine 
is there a law providing for the 12-year age limit. 

If the Congress of the United States were to enact a law by which the 
age limit of the labor of children would be set at 12 years it would be the 
severest blow which this humane movement could receive. Here iu the 
capital of the United States, with Congress legislating upon this subject, it 
would seem that even a fair conception of right and duty would vermit the 
enactment of a law that shall set the age permitting children to work in 
the industries of Washington at not less than 14 years. 

The fact that there is nu law upon the statute books regulating or 
limiting the labor of children in the District of Columbia is a severe reflec- 
tion in itself. To now enact a law that would set the permissive age at 12 
years for children to labor would not only be a serious mistake and con- 
tribute to retard the progressive movement toward eliminating child labor, 
but, as already stated, would be regarded as reactionary in the extreme. 
It were far better that Congress would not enact a law upon the subject at 
all than to pass the bill reported by your committee to the House. 

I am sure that I but reflect the sentiment, and the deep-seated senti- 
ment, of the demands of all the people of our country when I urge that 
your committee and Congress will change the proposed bill so as to raise 
the age limit to 14 years. 

Very respectfully yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Upon receipt of this letter, Mr. Olcott consulted his colleagues and 
obtained their consent to change the age limit from 12 to 14 years. 
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TALKS ON LABOR. 


An Address Delivered at Chicago on May 1, by Samuel Gompers, on Labor 
Legislation Demanded irom Congress and Recent Supreme 
Court Decisions as Affecting Organized Labor. 


our country find themselves at this time is 

noi only a subject of concern to them, and 

to the people of our time, but it affects the 
very fundamental principles upon which our re- 
public is based. I hold it as an axiom, that you can 
not deprive a certain portion of our people or of 
any people of a country of their rights without at 
the same tiie impairing the very essentials of free 
government. As soon as the first attempt is made 
to deny and deprive a certain portion of our people 
of their rights and their liberties, you immediately 
set in motion the force that makes for the down- 
fall of progressive institutions. 

Ours is not the first republic in the world. 
There are older republics now in existence. There 
was that great republic of Rome, which went into 
decay. There are some who imagine that the re- 
public of Rome went by the board over night, 
that it was simply swept out of existence like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky. In truth, for many 
and many years the process of disintegration went 
on; first, in the denial of acertain liberty orright to 
a certain portion of the people, and the granting of 
privileges and franchises to another portion of the 
people—for itisin the nature of things that as 
soon as the denial of rights is proceeded with in 
the one instance it is accompanied by the bestowal 
of extra privileges upon another class. So, by 
filching the liberties of the people, one by one; 
tranquilizing one and trying to satisfy others—by 
this process the very essentials of liberty, charac- 
ter, independence thoughtfulness and manfulness 
were taken out of the hearts of the Roman people 
untilamereshel] of the republicexisted. The people 
of Rome no longer had any interest in the main- 
tenance orthe perpetuation of what wasthen called a 
republic. There was no incentive for its defense in 
the hearts and minds of the people, and, hence, no 
wonder that it fell an easy prey toa handful of 
invading barbarians. 

So, I ask you, men and women of toil, and you, 
men and women in other vocations of life, to look 
around you and see what is transpiring. Is it not 
enough to cause us to pause and ask ourselves 
whither are we drifting? The courts are denying 
to the toilers the privileges—no, no; not privileges; 
the rights which are inherently and naturally 
theirs. 

Legislatures, municipal, state, and nation, are 
granting franchises and privileges and immunities 
to the wealth possessors, to the few, and denying 


T E situation in which the working people of 


to the great mass of the people their God-given 
right to such protection as will make for the wel- 
fare and progress of this nation, state, and munici- 
pality. 

Rights? Yes, there is no hesitancy on the part 
of our courts to grant us certain rights—for in- 
stance, the right to be maimed or killed without 
any responsibility to the employer; the right to 
be discharged for belonging toa union of labor; 
the right to work as long hours and for as low 
wages as the employer can impose upon the work- 
ing man or woman. These rights—these academic 
rights, which we do not want—are freely conceded, 
but there is the denial to us of the rights which 
are essential to our welfare. 

I am going to ask the ladies and gentlemen who, 
living in the year of about 1890 and a few years 
before, had an opportunity of knowing the state of 
mind of the people of our country, whether they 
do not remember the agitation that went on upon 
the subject of trusts and the combinations of 
wealth. To you, then, I appeal, whether it was not 
true at that period the people were alarmed at the 
great strides of the modern corporations. Corpora- 
tions that by reason, perhaps, of their mute de- 
velopment, unrestricted and unchecked by any 
sort of power, were throttling the people, were 
preying upon them and their vital interests until, 
from one end to the other of our country, there 
went forth a demand that the trusts must be con- 
trolled and curbed. 

I ask any man or woman within the range of 
my voice whether during that period they ever 
heard one word, or any reference at all, suggesting 
that the organizations of the men and women who 
worked for wages should be included in a law for 
controlling and curbing trusts? 

The very suggestion is repugnant to the ideas 
and the notions which obtained at that time. In 
1890 and since that time a law known as the Sher- 
man anti trust law has been in existence. Under 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, recently rendered inthe caseof the hatters— 
that is, this Loewe Hat Company, of Danbury, 
Conn., against Martin Lawlor and others of the 
hatters’ union—no one doubted but the Supreme 
Court of the United States would decide that the 
labor organizations and the labor men could not 
and ought not to have been included under the 
Sherman anti-trust law. 

I might say just parenthetically about the Hat- 
ters’ case that you are not now permitted to boycott 
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the Loewe hats, but I want to call your attention 
to the fact that there is no law compelling you to 
wear a Loewe hat, nor has any judge issued a 
mandamus compelling you to buy a Loewe hat. 
That applies equally to Mr. Van Cleave’s stoves 
and ranges. And, by the way, I don’t know why 
you should buy any of that sort of stuff. I won’t; 
but that isa matter to which we can refer more 
particularly in our organizations. Wedo not want 
to take up the time of this meeting by a discussion 
of that sort of thing. 

The Supreme Court of the United States held 
that the Hatters’ Union of Danbury, Conn., can 
be sued in threefold damages by this employer, 
Loewe, who claims he suffered a loss of $240,000. 
That does not make much difference to a few 
hatters, or a few printers, or a few men in the 
building trades—a mere bagatelle of $240,000—be- 
cause we can easily pool our issues and make up 
that amount, but these men are also in danger of 
being prosecuted and sent to jail for any term not 
exceeding a year and to be fined the sum of $5,000 
each. 

Apart from the fact that this decision applies to 
the hatters, it also applies to every man and 
woman who belongs to a labor organization. I have 
heard it claimed several times since the decision 
has been rendered that it does not affect the labor 
organizations. My friends, I think it is in Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘Merchant of Venice’? where Shylock 
makes the remark, ‘‘You might as well take from 
me my life as take from me the means whereby I 
live.’’ Under this decision of the Supreme Court 
and under its other decisions rendered in the 
recent past, they might as well dissolve and de- 
stroy the organizations of labor as to enforce these 
decisions. 

Let me say that it were better that they do not 
attempt to enforce these decisions. Afterall, there 
is a spirit of justice inherent in the breast of every 
man, this spirit is not confined to the union men 
alone, but deep down in the hearts of the men and 
women of our country is that innate desire for 
justice which resents any attempt to deprive the 
organizations of labor and men of labor of their 
rights and the exercise of their normal activities. 

I ask, what do they expect would occur should 
some of the Van Cleave spirit, the Post spirit, and 
the Parry spirit obtain as interpreted by the 
courts? If such a spirit could obtain, can you 
imagine a condition of affairs in our country with- 
out the labor organizations? Can you imagine 
what the condition of the working people of our 
country would be? Why, don’t you see even as to 
Congress, organized labor acts as a check upon the 
legislation, which would take away the rights of 
the people. 

Where is there the power or the men—not 
simply bayonets and guns—but the power in the 
hearts and in the abu and in the consciences of 
our people to check the greed of power aud 
tyranny exercised by concentrated wealth, if it is 
not checked by organized labor? 

Can you for a moment imagine, I ask you, what 
the conditions might possibly be if there were no 
organizations of labor? There would be wealth 
concentrated in the hands of the few. There 
would be power concentrated in the hands of the 
few, unchecked and unrestricted; no organization 
of the workers; nothing to stand in the way of the 
most arrogant exercise of the will and the power 
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and tyranny and greed of wealth. I ask you what 
would the conditions of the toiling masses of our 
country be? What would our republic resemble? 

I sometimes try, in thinking of such a situation, 
to give my mind a wide range of possibilities, and 
I fullybelieve, if such a situation were possibie, there 
would exist anarchy and chaos, instead of there 
being as now, a well-defined, orderly-conducted, 
intelligent mass of the working people of our 
country, organized, discussing in the most intel- 
ligent mannerthe great interestswhich are involved 
in their daily lives, in the home; considering what 
promotes their interests. We have free discussion 
in our unions, also in our central labor bodies and 
in our international unions and in the American 
Federation of Labor, and through our various 
journals and through the labor press we have the 
discussion upon this platform on a Sunday after- 
noon, free for every man and woman to come here 
and hear what we have to say—this is the labor 
movement of today. 

Make this labor movement, which I have just 
now but faintly portrayed, impossible, and what 
then? Does there anyone imagine that the American 
working people are going upon their bended knees 
to beg for mercy or consideration from those who 
have robbed them? That might have been had 
our great-great-grand parents not been given the 
opportunity of learning the alphabet. 

Some say that the best manner in which to pro- 
duce the perfect man and woman is to begin with 
the grand parents; so we say that the attempt to 
deprive the American workingmen of their liber- 
ties is begun too late. Those that have gone be- 
fore us have learned the alphabet and the com- 
bination of letters; and we find that certain letters 
speil ‘‘man;’’ others ‘‘woman;’’ others ‘“‘child;”’ 
others ‘‘justice;’’ others ‘‘liberty;’’ others ‘‘free- 
dom;”’ others ‘‘humanity.’’ When we have learned 
these lessons with all that they mean and imply, 
it is too late to try to take liberty away from us. 
The American workingman is not typified by the 
man with the hoe, the man with the bent back 
and the receding forehead. 

The American workingman has learned the 
meaning of the Declaration of Independence. The 
American workingman don’t believe in the notion 
that the Declaration of Independence is a string of 
glittering generalities. The American workingman 
proposes to make the fundamental principles of 
the Declaration of Independence the rule of con- 
duct for our every day lives. 

The American workingman stands erect and 
looks the whole world in the face; not afraid, not 
ashamed; but declaring that he has a right of the 
equality of opportunity, and, particularly, of 
equality before the law. 

Organizations of labor outlawed? Driven out of 
existence? Is it possible that our wiseacres, men 
misnamed statesmen, who are merely politicians, 
men who are judges, and yet without knowledge 
of the true principles of justice; men who regard 
themselves, and, in many instances, are regarded 
as the best lawyers, because they have their heads 
turned back to the past more than any class 
who might have been born as far back as 
the time of Methuselah and who could not then 
know anything about modern conditions? Is it 

ssible that such as these think they can outlaw 
abor organization? 

But I ask again, can you imagine the results, 
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were it possible to drive the organizations of labor 
out of existence? Why, we could not discuss ques- 
tions; we could not discuss a strike; we could not 
discuss a boycott; we could not discuss wages, 
hours of labor and conditions of employment, and 
how to secure better conditions, because the sim- 
ple discussion of them must mean action on our 
part; to discuss them and adjourn; why they might 
as well not be discussed at all. We want some 
time to not only discuss a proposition, but at the 
end of the discussion put it to a vote and see 
whether it will be carried or defeated, or some 
modified proposition adopted. 

The labor movement is not an academic organi- 
zation. It is an organization of life, dealing with 
life and the issues that enter into our life every 
day of our existence. Then, supposing, because 
of the inability of the organizations to be of any 
effective service to their fellows, they dissolve. Is 
it imaginable that the American workingman is 
then simply going to bow down, yield, utter no 
protest, make no resistance? As a matter of fact, 
my friends, every worker would then seek his 
redress, or his improvement, or his revenge, if 
you please, in his own way; without discussion; 
without the friction and enlightenment that comes 
from discussion; and instead of the wealth now 
possessed by our great Croesuses in this country, 
in perfect peace and tranquillity and safety, the 
very possession of wealth would bring in its train 
curses and reactions, which can hardly be imag- 
ined now. 

I said some time ago that if that were possible, 
to drive out of existence the open organizations of 
our trade union movement, the ordinary business 
organizations of the toilers—in my judgment the 
working people would then resort to the very best 
thing that they could under the circumstances— 
and that would be to organize secretly. They 
would be obliged to form such organizations in 
which they would be obligated to each other by 
oath tostand by each other under all circumstances 
as against aggression or injustice. There would 
be no way of knowing what forces obtained ascen- 
dancy. The newspapers have said that I threat- 
ened Congress that unless it passed the legislation 
which we esked in the name of labor that the 
workers would be driven into secret oath-bound 
organizations. 

I am not accustomed to threaten anybody, Con- 
gress or anybody else; but I hold that in this, as 
well as in all things, I have a right to mention the 
thing that I have a right to do. 

But apart from that, I did not threaten Con- 
gress, nor the people, with an oath-bound, secret 
organization. I told Congress what might happen 
under certain circumstances. 

As a matter of fact, when the weather-bureau 
man here a few days ago told you that we were 
going to have snow or rain, or sleet and cold, you 
may have felt a little angry at the weather man; 
but he did not threaten you with that weather; he 
simply predicted it. From all the reports received 
by him from the various parts of the country and 
from his own observations he was led to express 
that judgment. So as I receive reports from all 
over the country, and make observations of my 
own, I hold that I have a right to express my 
views of what is likely to occur, and without 
having them misinterpreted or misrepresented as 
threats. 
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I say that the spirit of organization among the 
working men and womenof America has developed 
so far, the organizations of labor have done so 
much yood, they have shortened the hours of 
burdensome toil, they have given the toiling 
masses of our country millions of hours of leisure, 
millions of golden opportunities; the organizations 
of labor have increased and improved the standard 
of American life in the home; they have brought 
sunshine where gloom prevailed before. 

Take for instance the organization of the miners, 
not only of Illinois, but in the entire bituminous 
region and note the good it has done, from the 
long: hour workday or no work at all, it has estab- 
lished the eight hour day forthe miners. The 
organization of the miners went into the anthra- 
cite coal fields, and into that conglomerate mass 
of people, speaking as many tongues as those who 
built the Tower ot Babylon; yet the organization 
of the miners transformed these masses of veritable 
slaves into the fairly intelligent, and they are now 
among the progressive and advanced workers of 
our country. They have for the past few years 
seen the light ahead, the light of freedom, 
the light of hope for a better day. The organ- 
izations of labor have gone down into the 
abysses of misery and despair and helped to 
lift up the great submerged who had lost hope 
and courage, lifted them so that they might see, 
not only their rights, but their opportunities, and 
they now take their position side by side with the 
great advancing hosts of labor who are making for 
that brighter and better day. 

The labor movement is not born only of material 
hunger, but it helps to satisfy the physical ap- 
petite and thus gives room for better. things. 
Hungry for bread in the beginning; hungry for 
better food; hungry for shelter our workers 
become hungry for better homes; for light; for 
love; for books, for poetry, for music, for the arts; 
hungry for the affection of our fellow-men; hun- 
gry for humanity. May the day nevercome to blunt 
or stultify the spiritual hunger for better things in- 
stilled by the organizations of labor in thehearts and 
the minds of the working people of our country. 

We find ourselves in a peculiar situation at 
present. There are perhaps not less than two 
millions of our fellow-workers unemployed. I 
have heard it stated in various ways at whose 
door the blame can be laid for the financial condi- 
tion that brought about the present industrial 
situation. Some blame theprinces of finance; some 
blame the Congress of the United States; others 
blame the administration of the United States; 
others blame the captains of industry, and so on 
ad libitum. 

It is not my province at this time to discuss who 
is really to blame; but my only purpose in cal ing 
attention to it is to give expression to my opinion, 
an opinion, I am sure, which will be shared by 
every thinking man and woman—and that is that 
whoever else is to blame for the present industrial 
condition, surely the American workmen are not 
to blame. : 

All through up to last October the men and 
women who toil went on with their production, 
went on in producing the things that were neces- 
sary to our lives and contributed ic our comfort; 
men and women worked on cheerfully and help- 
fully and hopefully, and returned from their day’s 
work to their homes feeling the reward of a day’s 
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work well done—and over night what transpired? 
Here in this great country of ours, continent wide, 
with the earth just as rich and just as fertile, with 
all the wondertul resources, with all the intelli- 
gence and energy and industry of our people, they 
had retired for the night, and, lo, and behold, the 
transformation—not one jot of change in all the 
industrial conditions, in all the natural conditions; 
but through the manipulations, the ignorance, the 
malignity, or whatever it may be, of some princes 
of finance, our working people reported to their 
respective shops, factories, mills, and mines in the 
following morning, refreshed by their night’s rest, 
and found that, to an enormous extent, the doors 
were closed in their faces, and they were thrown 
upon the streets. 

My friends, I ask you can you see a condition of 
affairs similar to this in any other part of the world, 
where even property and life are so safe and safe- 
guarded as they are here, and with as little re- 
straint upon our people, except the restraint of 
American idealism and the organized labor move- 
ment of our country? 

There is no power anywhere which proves itself 
so great a conservator of the public peace as the 
much abused organizations of labor. 

Then, again, I ask you, my friends, what insti- 
tution is there in all our country that makes an 
effort to educate the great number of emigrants 
that have come to our country? Who makes the 
effort to reach them? Except the great corpora- 
tions; I do not mean them. They have reached for 
them on the other side; they brought them here. 
We are proud, and justly proud, of our free 
schools; but with the millions and millions of 
emigrants that have been brought to our shore 
within this past ten or twenty years, noeffort is made 
to reach them. Why, my friends, it is the organi- 
zations of labor that send out their missiqnaries to 
these poor fellows and that try 40 bring them 
within the fold of organization and thus within 
reach of education. 

There are some who say, ‘‘Some of your unions 
make mistakes; in this instance or that there has 
been quite a wrong done.’’ Well, I shall not claim 
that the men of labor are all infallible, or that any 
one is; but I think, if you compare them man for 
man, organization with organization, the labor 
men and the labor organizations will favorably 
compare with any other men or other institutions 
in the entire country. 

But the question of the mistakes. Well, what 
of them? We do not approve of them. We try 
by every means within our power to see that they 
are eliminated. But what ofthem? We say that 
if the great corporations send out their agents to 
any part of the world and bring people here under 
contract, bring them here with all theirignorance, 
with all their imperfections, with all their preju- 
dices, and for no. other purpose than profit, then, 
if they are good enough for that, then they are 
also good enough for us to try and organize them 
and make better men of them. 

We do not want strikes. We want to avoid 
them, but there are some things that are worse 
than strikes; among them, a demoralized, or a 
degraded, or an enslaved manhood. These are 
worse than strikes. But we know that the best 
way to avoid strikes is to be prepared for them. 
We do not want to strike, but we will not sur- 
render our right to strike. 
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The right to strike is a right inherent in man, 
We call it ‘‘strike’’ for convenience; but, indeed, 
what is it? It is the rightto withhold your labor 
power; the right to say, ‘‘Well, I am not going to 
expend any ot my vital force today in the shape 
of pruducing wealth. I produced enough yester- 
day, or the day before, or two days before, and I 
am going to loaf today, tomorrow, or next week, 
or until I can find some one who will give mea 
better consideration when I next exercise my 
mental and physical power in the shape of pro- 
ducing wealth.”’ 

No man who has been in a strike or a number of 
strikes wants to strike. I am sure that there is not 
any man within the range of my long experience, 
who has had some intimate association with the 
labor movement, and who has had some strikes, 
but who has tried his level best in every way, 
with whatever influence he possessed, to prevent 
or avert strikes. 

But, you know, everything is not done by the 
rule and spirit of altruism. You remember that 
when England had a dispute with Hindoostan, 
she simply sent her men in ships and bombarded 
them. When England has a dispute with a 
smaller nation she proceeds to conquer it. Eng- 
land had a dispute with Venezuela and she threat- 
ened to bombard her. Uncle Sam said, ‘‘Don’t 
you do it,”’ and she did not do it. 

In that masterful message of the President of 
the United States of April 27th, he took occasion 
to say, upon this subject to which I am at this 
moment addressing myself, ‘‘The heartiest en- 
couragement should be given to the wage-earners 
to form labor unions, and to enter into agree- 
ments with their employers, and their right to 
strike. so long asthey act peaceably, must be 
preserved.’’ 

No man can ask for men on strike more than 
that. We donot want any immunity for our men or 
ourselves for any unlawful act, for any criminal 
act, but we propose to stand by our organizations; 
we propose to stand by labor and by our friends, 
and not only industrially, but politically. We will 
send some men to political oblivion, who imagine 
that they are going to kingdom come. And 
not only men who are candidates for Congress. 
Yes, we want to give our attention to them, but 
we will give our attention also to those who 
are candidates for the United States Senate, or 
governors, or those who aspire to legislative 
honors, and judicial positions; and to the man 
who may bea candidate for the highest honors 
within the gift of the people. We demand jus- 
tice; we demand that he be with the great com- 
mon people, or we are against him. 

My friends, I want to address myself for a few 
moments to one of the fundamental subjects upon 
and about which much of this misconception of 
our people regarding labor organizations is based. 
It is this: That we have, all of us, fallen into the 
common error of using the word “‘labor.’’ All 
of us have fallen into that error; and when I say 
all of us, Ido not want to exclude myself. We 
have, by our error in its use, drifted away from 
the original genuine meaning of the word ‘“‘labor.’’ 
I mean in so far as men and women who work are 
concerned. I do not mean the simple swinging 
of the sledge, the running of a lathe, or the pick- 
ing of coal, or the setting of type, or the making 
of bread—that being labor. No! I mean in so far 
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as the word “‘labor’’ is applied to men and women. 
Now, as a matter of fact, capital is the product of 
labor. The product, rather—you see I was falling 
into the error just now myself—the product of a 
laborer, the product of a man or woman. Capital 
is the product of human effort. Capital is largely 
dead—an inanimate thing. Capital may be trans- 
ported from Chicago to California, or Kalamazoo, 
or China, and yet it may not affect the liberty, the 
personality, the living man who was its owner or 
is its owner. We hear it in Congress; we find it in 
court decisions. Yes, we find it in the editorial ut- 
terances of our intelligent newspapers; that there 
must be equality of treatment of capital and labor, 
or laborand capital. Why, what is labor? Labor 
is human effort. Labor is the result of the brain 
and the brawn. - You can not differentiate the 
labor from the laborer. The laborer and his labor 
are part of himself. It is himself. It is the flesh 
and blood; the human, living, breathing man or 
woman; and you can not transport labor without 
transporting the laborer. 

You may deal with capital. Labor can not be 
treated in the same category as capital. That is 
not equality of treatment. Yes, if the comparison 
were made of the laborers on the one hand and 
the capitalists on the other, then it means human 
blood and human blood; it means human rights 
with human rights; but to speak of labor and cap- 


ital as being on an equality is the misunderstand- 
ing of the terminology of this great question in 
which much is involved. 

My friends, we ask from Congress the consider- 


ation of our position. Not in the form of asking 
immunity from the application of laws equally to 
us as men and women as to all other citizens in 
society; but we do ask that the labor organizations, 
the organizations of the men and women who toil, 
shall not be regarded as trusts and in restraint 
of trade. 

Why, the idea of designating the organizations 
of the men and women who work every day as 
trusts. Trusts are formed for the purpose of 
squeezing out the largest number possible and 
conferring benefits upon the smallest number. 
Why, you can not break into a trust with an axe, 
using a common expression. The labor organiza- 
tions, the organizations of the men and women 
who work, their very success and permanency, 
depend upon their extension to the largest possi- 
ble number. 

We send out our 1,200 to 1,500 missionaries, 
called organizers, voluntary organizers, in the 
main, who go out preaching the gospel of duty, 
the duty of man to help to bear his brother’s bur- 
dens, and to expect in return a mutuality of inter- 
ests in the performance of duty. 

The organizations of labor throw wide open 
their doors and invite the world of workers to 
enter, to participate in the responsibilities and to 
reap the harvest of benefits. 

It is almost incomprehensible to a thinking man, 
that courts and Congress and the newspapers will 
regard the labor organizations as trusts, and to be 
‘treated on a par with these corporations organized 
for no other purpose than profit. Therefore, some 
pe ope will say, ‘‘Well, we won’t change the law.”’ 
Iask you men, then, what are you going to change? 
Change industry? Turn the wheels of industry 
back? Go back to the forms of production and 
distribution, and the transmission of intelligence 
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as they were a hundred or more years ago? We 
could not live that way now. Just think of it. 
Getting along without your—well, poor railroad 
service as you have; but try to get along without 
it at all; try to get along without your telegraph, 
your telephone; try to get along without your 
newspaper; try to get along without your ma- 
chinery in the factories, without steam, without 
e‘ectricity. Think of it, could you go back? Why, 
it is simply unthinkable. You can not turn the 
wheels of industry back, yet the law makes our 
procedure illegal, and what are you going to do? 
Something has got to give way. You can not turn 
back industry. We hold that the law bearing 
upon that subject must be either amended or 
ended. And we have asked the passage of the 
measure, which I have been particularly discus- 
sing; the bill which has been introduced into 
Congress by the Hon. William Wilson, amending 
the Sherman anti-trust law. He has introduced 
our bill into Congress. Of course, they say down 
in Washington that it is not going to pass, and 
they may be right; but if they are right, then it 
is you, and you working men and sympathizers 
here and elsewhere, who are somewhat to blame. 
They will respond in Washington so quick that 
it will make your head swim, if you ask that 
legislation, and show that you are thoroughly in 
earnest and want it—and want it not some other 
time, but now. 

I said a while ago that we were primarily 
interested as union men in our own members. 
That is true. We would not be human were we 
otherwise. But the men of labor would not give 
their time and their lives to the agitation of, and 
to the education of this great labor movement, if 
its influences were confined to its members alone. 

The labor organizations can not do an act of any 
sort but it will have its influence; not only upon 
the members of the trade or calling directly in- 
volved, but in the entire ramifications of society. If 
the labor organization shall succeed in preventing 
a reduction in wages, don’t you see that that very 
fact will check a reduction in wages of the non-union 
men as well? Don’t you see, that when the organiza- 
tions of labor secure an increase in wages, why they 
practically pull up the condition of the non-union 
workers? Don’t you know that when the hours 
of labor of the union members are shortened, that 
it shortens the hours of the non-union men? This 

reat agitation for more time, for more leisure, 
or more opportunity, for the establishment of a 
universal eight hour workday—it has had its in- 
fluence not only upon union and non-union work- 
ingmen, but it has its influence in every ramifica- 
tion of society. 

And so, my friends, let me say, that though our 
labor movement today seems to be placed in the 
position that we are fighting for the liberties of 
the union men, that is but a superficial view of it. 
We are fighting for the liberties of all our people, 
not only today, but for all time. 

During the middle ages the nobles were wise 
enough to nurse the power which was exercised 
and inherent in the free cities. I take it, my 
friends, that it would be the part of wisdom that 
if those who loved liberty most and who stood for 
the principles upon which the republic of our 
country is based, would realize that in the labor 
movement of our time is vested the power and the 
spirit to defend justice and to perpetuate free 
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institutions. If they do not possess that under- 
standing, if they do not realize that fact, then to 
the workmen alone, and upon their shoulders 
alone, falls the duty and responsibility of standing 
for the principles for which the labor movement 
stands today, and which involves the very essen- 
tials of free institutions. 

As government by injunction, as government of 
a personal character succeeds, in that same degree 
does government by law, government by justice, 
resist and force back. The labor movement stands 
for a government by law, rather than personal 
government, particularly that of judges acting in 
the courts of equity as they do. . 

I am asked sometimes how far this movement is 
going in this campaign. I can not say. I do not 
know. Every hour seems to bring a new develop- 
ment, a new move; but let me say that this labor 
movement of ours is in this campaign not only 
because of the campaign, but it is going to be in 
the van for the fight for right and for justice. 
Where it may lead no one knows. But you men 
and women of Chicago occupy very much of the 
position of the storm center of this labor move- 
ment of America. I am so proud, men and women 
of labor, of the magnificent position that the trade 
union movement of Chicago has taken. 

Many of you know me, and I think you will 
give me the credit of not being a flatterer; surely 
not an idle flatterer. I have found fault with you 
often; I have had occasion to criticise you at 
times, but I think you will do me the credit now 
to admit that my criticism, whether justified or 
not, was prompted by the very best purpose—to 
serve the men and women of labor of Chicago. 

I say this not to win your favor personally for 
myself, but to explain to you that it is no flattery 
when I say that I am so proud of the magnificent 
position of the organized labor movement in 
Chicago. 

Now, upon you devolves much of the success of 
our cause. You can not postpone this contest 
until some other time. I don’t know what your 
politics are, and I care less; I only hope and pray 
that the time has come that the men of labor, and 
that the men in all conditions of life, will grow a 
little mentally beyond party domination, no matter 
what that party may be. 

We have been so accustomed to brand or to label 
ourselves as belonging to one party or another that 
one says that he has been a democrat because his 
grandfather voted for Jackson; the other is a re- 
publican because his father ‘‘fit’’ in the war for 
the abolition of slavery and the maintenance of the 
union. Ifthe men of our country will only assert 
their personal independence, depend upon it that 
the progressive legislation essential to our progress 
and our welfare will be enacted with great prompt- 
ness and effectiveness. Whatever difficulties we 
have had tocontend with in the past, most of them 
can be attributed to party domination over men— 
to alienate them—yes, to emancipate them from 
party domination is one of the very best things to 
which we can apply ourselves. 

We do not want to tear down an institution 
worth preserving, which can be in any way helpful 
to our people. It isthe purpose of our labor move- 
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ment to help to maintain all good things, not to 
destroy, but to construct, to build up, not only 
material wealth, but character and manhocd and 
womanhood. Men of labor and friends, I sin- 
cerely hope, with the progressive men and women 
of our time, that the men of labor, as think- 
ing men, at this time will do theirduty. Make 
your power felt; stand by your unions of labor, 
no matter what the cost. It may be that some men 
may be compelled to suffer. Well, others have 
suffered before that we might be free, and no man 
can shirk the responsibility or the duty of standing 
by the institutions of labor today, for they are the 
mainstay of the liberty of the future. The rich— 
they can be free wherever they go. They need not 
remain in the United States to be free; they can go 
to Russia, to Germany, to France, to England, even 
to Ireland. But in all countries there have always 
been the hewers of wood and the drawers of water 
who have had to stay and to contend and fight for 
the maintenance of freedom. 

Why ourrich! What do you think many of them 
would give for a good, nice title in the empire of 
America? Men who give millions and a beautiful 
daughter for an old, worn-out duke. Is it difficult 
to imagine that they would be willing to give some- 
thing for a good title in their own country? 

My friends, I said that the wealth possessors are 
free wherever they go, and I will not begrudge 
them their freedom. All we insist upon is being 
free ourselves. There is no power or factor so po- 
tent to maintain that freedom that we now possess, 
and to obtain absolute equality before the law and 
po pean | of opportunity as the labor organizations 
of our time, I appeal to you not only as organized 
men and women of toil; I appeal to you, my 
friends, who are not known in the category of 
wage-earners, tc enlist your co-operative support 
in order that this movement of ours, American to the 
core, American in principle, American in direction, 
in thought and spirit, for we want to have this 
country the greatest country on God’s green earth. 

No country has become great or powerful, or re- 
mained such for any considerable length of time, 
based upon low wages or long hoursof its working 
mre No country can long remain great if 

ased upon the exploitation of the young and the 
innocent children, who ought to be out of the 
factory and workshop, who should be in the home, 
at the fireside, in the schoolroom, in the play- 
ground, to imbibe God’s bright sunshine, and to 
grow into the perfect manhood and womanhood 
of the future. Labor organizations have accom- 
plished much of this, and will accomplish much 
more. It is our purpose tosee to it that this coun- 
try shall be not only a haven of civiland religious 
liberty, based upon the spirit of 1776, of 1861, the 
spirit that went to make Cuba free, as well as the 
movement that cut the shackles from 4,000,000 
black slaves; the spirit of Patrick Henry; the 
spirit of Lincoln. The spirit is not dead, and we 

ropose to help in making this country of ours the 

ome of industrial freedom, the three links of 
civil liberty, religious equality and opportunity, 
and industrial freedom, and under God’s guidance, 
moving onward and forward, establishing the 
dream of the poet—the brotherhood of man. 
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REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 75, 7908. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Attached herewith is 
a partial report on some measures before Congress 
in which labor is intensely interested. 

A record of new bills on some labor matters in- 
troduced in Congress since our last report on Feb- 
ruary 19, is also made. 


AMENDMENT TO SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW. 


Several bills have been introduced for the pur- 
pose of amending this law. 

H. R. 20584, by Representative Wilson, of Penn- 
sylvania, is the A. F. of L. bill. This bill is in- 
tended to overcome the recent decision by the 
United States Supreme Court in the Hatters’ case, 
in which the court construed the Sherman law to 
apply to labor organizations. 

Your committee is exerting itself in behalf of 
this bili according to instructions from the Ex- 
ecutive Council, of the A. F. of L., and after a 
most careful canvass of the members of the House 
of Representatives, find there are 240 who are will- 
ing tovote for H. R. 20584, providing an opportunity 
is afforded them. A special effort is being made 
to persuade the judiciary committee of the House 
to favorably report the bill, so that the members 
of the House may record their vote. 

S. 6900, by Senator Dick, of Ohio, is identical with 
H. R. 17290, by Representative Hughes, of New 
Jersey, and is a verbatim copy of the amendment 
unanimously adopted by the Senate in committee 
of the whole on March 27, 1890, during the discus- 
sion of the original Sherman law. 

S. 6331, by Senator Foraker, of Ohio, would prac- 
tically repeal the Sherman law, as his bill is based 
on the construction by the courts of what is un- 
reasonable restraint of trade. 

S.6440, by Senator Warner, of Missouri, and H.R. 
19745, by Representative Hepburn, of Iowa, permit 
immunity for corporations from the operation of 
the Sherman law, providing registration is made 
with the Bureau of Corporations or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and further providing that 
such corporations or associations come witain the 
rules and the regulations laid down for their con- 
trol by the aforesaid departments. 

ALLEGED ANTI-INJUNCTION BILLS. 

Since our last report a new and somewhat novel 
situation has developed. Formerly it required 
considerable persuasion to get a Congressman to 
introduce an anti-injunction bill; but suddenly a 
reaction has set in, and now it seems to be a popu- 
lar fad to introduce a bill of some kind or other 
dealing with this question. This change of 
front has evidently been produced by the flood of 
petitions recently sent to Congressmen by the 
workers in their constituencies. in which they have 
imperatively demanded relief from the injunction 
evil, and because of the popular awakening on the 
dangers of judicial usurpation. 

There are plenty of alleged anti-injunction bills; 


but none of them go to the root of the evil like the 
Pearre bill, H. R. 04, which is the bill demanded 
by the A. F. of L. Apparently the other bills have 
been introduced in order to pander to the unthink- 
ing, or it may be with a sinister design to fasten the 
injunction method upon labor by legal methods. 
These bills are all dangerous, and all of them will 
be persistently fought, and nothing less than the 
Pearre bill will be acceptable to labor. 


EIGHT HOUR LEGISLATION, 


H. R. 15651, by Representative Gardner, of New 
Jersey, has been a much discussed bill. A public 
document comprising 1,000 pages has been com- 
piled céntaining arguments for and against the 
bill. The burden of proof is in favor of the 
measure and evidently fearing that if the bill was 
favorably reported out of the committee at this 
session, that Congress might jump the Speaker’s 
traces and pass it, the majority of the committee 
re-referred the bill to a committee of lawyers 
composed of Representatives Haskins, Norris, and 
Rainey for them to consider the question of the 
constitutionality of the bill. This judicial sub- 
committee has no set time to report. The workers 
can draw their own conclusions on this system on 
committee filibustering with important and vital 
labor legislation. 

RAILROAD EMPLOYES’ LIABILITY BILL. 

“An act relating to the liability of common 
carriers by railroads to their employes in certain 
cases’’ was passed the House, April 6, 1908, with 
302 votes in favor and 1 nay. Mr. Littlefield, of 
Maine, voting against the bill. 

The same bill passed the Senate without amend- 
ment on April9. It was approved by the Presi- 
dent April 22, 1908. 

LIABILITY BILL, FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES. 

Hearings have been held on H. R. 16734, by 
Representative Sterling, of Illinois, and S. 5555, by 
Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts; these being 
identical bills, no committee report has been made 
on them up to this writing; however, H. R. 21696 
has been introduced by Representative Alexander, 
of New York, who is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the judiciary committee of the House, 
which has bills of this character under considera- 
tion. This bill is evidently intended as a substitute, 
and while it follows most of the gencral principles 
of the other bills, it is not as satisf:ctorily drawn. 
There are hopes that it may be improved by amend- 
ment before it is reported out of committee. 

CONVICT LABOR. 

Extensive hearings have been held on the Con- 
vict Labor bills, H. R. 4040, H. R. 4064, and H. R. 
4883 before the committee on labor. That com- 
mittee decided to defer action on H. R. 4040 till 
the next session of Congress, but no action has 
been taken on 4064 or 4883, the bills upon which 
particular argument was made. 

CHILD LABOR, 

S. 4812 by Senator Gallinger,of New Hampshire, 

intending to cover child labor in the District of 
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Columbia, passed the Senate in a mutilated form 
by a vote of 37 ayes, 19 nays, 36 not voting, on 
May 6th. 

The House bill 16063, as reported from the 
House committee, recommended the age limit of 
children employed in the Disirict of Columbia at 
12 years. Immediately on this bill being reported 
to the House with this objectionable feature a vig 
orous protest was made to the chairman of the 
subcommittee in charge of the bill by the President 
of the A. F. of L., with the result that the bill was 
amended to provide for a 14-year age limit. This 
bill passed the House on May 9th by a vote of 200 
yeas, 9 nays, and 178 not voting. Both bills will 
now go to conference, and every effort will be made 
to have the conferees agree on the House bill, 
which is far superior to the Senate bill. 


IMMIGRATION. 


H. R. 10568, by Representative Hepburn, of 
Iowa, for the purpose of waiving the contract 
labor clause in the territory of Hawaii, was de- 
feated in the House by a vote of 19 yeas, 186 
nays, 15 present and 167 not voting, on April 22, 
1908. Labor’s activity defeated this bill. 

SECOND-CLASS UNMAIL'ABLE MATTER. 

S. 1518, by Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, 
was an insidious attempt to censorize publications 
and bridle free speech. Labor and its friends acted 
so promptly in protest that the bill was adversely 
reported and indefinitely postponed in the Senate 
on March 6, 1908. 


REDUCTION OF WAGES ON THE PANAMA CANAL, 


An effort was made by the appropriations com- 
mittee in the sundry civil bill to reduce wages of 
workmen on the Panama Canal by putting this 
joker in the bill: ‘‘That the wages and salaries 
paid upon the Isthmus for skilled and unskilled 
labor by the Isthmian Canal Commission and the 
Panama Railroad Company shall not exceed by 
more than 25 per centum the average wages and 
salaries paid in the United States for similar labor.”’ 


Labor protested so promptly and vigorously 
against this provision that it was taken out of the 
bill by'a vote of 10 yeas, 101 nays, while the bil] 
was being considered in Committee of the Whole. 

THOMAS F. TRacy, 

ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 

GRANT HAMILTON, 

J. D. PIERCE, 

J. TAZELAAR, 

J. ROACH, 

E. NOECKELS, 
Legislative Committee. 


In another part of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST will be found the advertisement of the 
Egg-O-See Company. It will be seen that the adver- 
tisement states that the products of this company 
bear the union label of the International Union of 
Flour and Cereal Mill Employes. Recently the 
Egg-O-See Company discontinued the use of the 
union label. Inasmuch as this company has a con- 
tract with the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, which 
does not expire until.after the September issue, 
we of course can not refuse to publish the same 
without rendering us liable to a suit for damages. 
However, we wrote this company and asked to 
have the copy for its advertisement changed so as 
to conform to the facts in the case. Up to the time 
of going to press we received neither acknowledg- 
ment of our letter nor the change of copy. We 
can not of our own volition make the change. 
For this reason we make this statement in order 
that no one may be misled into the belief that the 
products of the Egg-O-See Company are either 
union made or bear the union label. 


North Brothers Manufacturing Company has is- 
sued a new ‘‘Yankee Tool Book,’’ intended spe- 
cially for users of Yankee tools. The book is illus- 
trated with photographic reproductions of differ- 
ent styles of labor-saving tools. It may be had 
free on application to North Brothers. 








Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 973. 
District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Khode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, Stuart Reid. 


District No. Il.—Middle. 

Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organiz rs, Herman Robinson, Hugh Frayne, W. C. 
Hahn, John A. Flett, H. L. Eichelberger, Jas. E. Roach, 
Jacob Tazelaar, M. Grant Hamilton, J. D. Pierce, Cal 
Wyatt. 

District No. Ill.—Southern. 

Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Varolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississip i, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, James nard, Emmet T. Flood. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michiganand Wisconsin. 


DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 









Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Annie Fitzgerald, Thos. 
H. Flynn, Edwin R. Wright. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. VIl.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Tex:\s, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Henry M. Walker. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 

Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washi'g- 
fon, Ceegen, California, and the Province of British (o- 
umbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young, Arthur A. Hay, William E. 
Terry. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presenteda comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increasesin wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or leckouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith preseoted is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


ilevelopment of the couutry. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Cement Workers. 

Henry Uliner.—We are pleased to report the 
steady growth in membership of ourunions. Our 
industry is picking up throughout the country. 
The receat formation of a Building Trades Depart- 
ment and its affiliation tothe A. F. of L. is very 
gratifying to all our members, and we trust the 
good work will goon. Organized labor and sym- 
pathizers turned out in full force at the protest 
meeting against the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, 


Elevator Constructors. 


Wm. Young.—In some parts of the country 
there is improvement as regards employment in 
our trade. We recently chartered a new union in 
Montreal, Can. Wages and hours about the same 
as last year. 

Engineers (Steam). 

R. A. McKee.—We recently chartered new 
unions in Lynn, Mass.; Hoboken, N. J.; Dawson, 
Can., and Mayfield. Ky. We look for continued 
growth in our membership. No strikes of a gen- 
eral character. No recent changes in hours or 
wages. 

Firemen (Stationary). 


C. L. Shamp.—Our membership is steadily in- 
creasing. Recently we organized new unions in 
Port Arthur and Houston, Tex.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
Santa Clara, Cal., and Plymouth, Mass. We have 


been struggling at Hamilton, Ohio, to maintain 
the eight hour day. The company offered the 
men the 12 hour day, but we intend to maintain 
the union workday. 


Freight Handlers. 


J. J. Flynn.—At this time our organization is 
actively interested in increasing our membership. 
We expect to present wage agreements this month 
in railroad shops at Chicago, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, New Orleans, and Milwaukee. Trade con- 
ditions are improving. We recently paid out $300 
in death benefits. We have had no recent expendi- 
tures for the unemployed. 


Fur Workers. 

A. V. McCormack.—Our members are actively 
working to increase our membership. The recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court have stirred the 
workers to greater political activity and all our 
members are actively interested in the election of 
favorable candidates to office. Also, we patronize 
union-labeled goods. 


Glove Workers. 


Agnes Nestor.—We have had practically no un- 
employed members, because they have all been 
working part of the time. We are organizing new 
unions in several localities. Our union label is 
being advertised extensively. We formed a new 
union at San Rafael, Cal., recently. 














Grinders (Table Knife). 


John F. Gleason.—We are looking for improve- 
ment in trade conditions. At this writing we have 
strike on hand in Bay State, Mass. 


Lathers. 


Ralph V. Brandt.—Trade conditions are slowly 
becoming normal. We have had to contend against 
the open shop and we have had two strikes, one 
in Washington, D. C., and the other in Duluth, 
because of the open shop. A new union was re- 
cently chartered in San Antonio, Tex. 


Leather Novelty Workers. 


Murt Mailone.—We are trying to get our trade 
thoroughly organized and in order to secure good 
working conditions throughout the country. There 
is not much activity in our trade at this time, but 
we hope to see it pick up as the season advances. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 

Chas. McCrory.—Trade conditions have re- 
mained steady, despite the depression throughout 
the country in business circles. Norecent changes 
in hours or wages. 

Musicians. 

Owen Miller.—Our organization is making 
steady progress. We recently issued charters to 
new unions in Aberdeen, S. D.; Summit, Wash.; 
Valhart, Tex.; Montgomery, Ala., and Wausau, 
Wis. 

Paving Cutters. 


John Sheret.—Our trade is in fair shape, and em- 
ployment is becoming steadier. We are contem- 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Ed.K. Smith and L. W. Wright: 
All unions in fine shape, most of them having 
obtained fair wages and hours. There has been 
no trouble in securing this, with the possible ex- 
ception of the machinists and painters, and both 
of these organizations have the matter pretty well 
in hand and will succeed in their demands. All 
union workers have the recognized union scale, 
while the unorganized workers are obliged to ac- 
cept any price offered. Organizer Sullivan of the 
painters visited the locked out painters’ union of 
this city, and much good was derived from this 
visit. There is good demand for the union labels. 
Employment is becoming more plentiful, especially 
among the buildingtrades. Retail clerks at Ensley 
have formedunion. Label league is being formed. 

Mobile.—E\i Rascovar: 

Active union label agitation has done much 
good in various trades. Cigarmakers are in good 
shape, having secured increase of from $2 to $5 
without strike. Labor conditions at this time are 
better than last year, although employment has 
been rather slack. State federation convention 
was held here recently and did much to stimulate 
interest among the workers. We have two labor 
candidates running for office, and feel assured 
they will be elected. Garment workers are push- 
ing their label, with the result that the demand 
for their goods keeps them steadily employed and 
the union in good shape. 
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FROM. DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 








plating the establishment of the eight hour day 
throughout our craft. We have two strikes on 
hand and expect to win. We recently won in- 
creased wages through strike. New unions have 
been formed in Blairsville, Pa.; Wells Island, N.Y., 
and Mt. Heagan, Me. During the month we paid 
out $300 in death benefits. Our membership is in- 
creasing. 


Print Cutters. 


Thos. I. G. Eastwood.—All our members are 
steadily employed. We have nothing new to re- 
port at this time as to wages or hours. We paid 
out in death benefits $600 during the month. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—We are resisting wage reductions 
and the open shop in several localities. Employ- 
ment has been slack, but will improve as the 
season advances. ‘ 


Tailors. 


John. B. Lennon.—The workers in our trade are 
organizing as is shown by the following unions 
chartered recently: Regina and Galt, Can.; Bain- 
bridge, Ga.; Billings, Mont.; Liverpool, Ohio, and 
Tulsa, Okla. During the month we paid out $1,450 
in death benefits for members. 


Tile Layers. 


Jas. P. Reynolds.—We are contending against 
the open shop. We intend to make a stand for the 
union shop throughout our trade, though this in- 
volves strikes in various places. 





ARKANSAS. 

Denning .—J. P. Gowing: 

The workers throughout this section are much 
concerned because of the recent Supreme Court 
decisions and the lack of remedial legislation. We 
are awakening to the necessity of taking a firm 
stand at the polls in order to elect men who will 
legislate for the good of the people. . The farmers 
are coming in close touch with the trade unions, 
because they realize their interests are identical. 
Considering the business depression labor condi 
tions in this section are fairly good. Have several 
new unions under way. 


Hot Springs.—P. 1. Hensley: 

The unorganized workers can not compare with 
the union workmen in skill or workmanship, 
neither do they receive the wages and hours that 
the union men do, Steam engineers have organ- 
ized during the month. Employment picks up 
very slowly. 

Midland.—C. J. Action: 

Organized labor is making steady advances. 
The farmers’ unions are becoming more closely 
allied to the organized workers. A central trades 
council is likely to be organized here. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles.—\. D. Biddle and A. A. Hay: 

Have several new unions under way, among 
them meat cutters and mill men. Cooks organize: 
recently. Open meetings are frequently held and 
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are well attended. The merchants in many in- 
stances are taking advantage of the hard times 
and seek to employ men at much reduced wages, 
even as low as $2 a week. A committee has been 
appointed to arrange for lectures and stereopticon 
view exhibits of label of the various unions. 
Organized labor conditions have improved some- 
what during the past two months, but the unor- 
ganized remain about the same. 

Oakland.—Chas. W. Petry: 

Trade conditions are again assuming normal 
proportions. Streetcar men recently secured 
slight increase in wages with their new wage agree- 
ment. Most organized trades in good shape, but 
the unorganized are indifferent. Label league is 
being organized. The sweeping Supreme Court de- 
cisions of recent date and the indifference of Con- 
gress toward the working people’s interest, 
brought the workers of this section out in a strong 
protest meeting in which they declared their in- 
tentions to elect only such candidates as will 
legislate for the good of the common people.. Em- 
ployment becoming more plentiful. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—James T. Manee: 

Reports from all unions affiliated to central body 
show that the organizations are in good shape and 
making steady progress. The unorganized workers 
are resuming employment, but reduce wage scale 
in many cases. The receiver for electric vehicle 
company made an attempt to put the shop ona 10 
hour basis, but desisted when he found the 
carriage workers organized. A splendid protest 
meeting was held here. Resolutions were adopted 
along the lines of the political policy of the A. F. 
of L. These were forwarded to Congressmen and 
Senators. 


FLORIDA, 


rey West.—W. F. Maloney: 

On account of the scarcity of work, conditions 
here are not what they should be. The situation 
is still further accentuated by the number of Span- 
iards brought here from Cuba by employers to work 
on East Coast R. R. Recently a mass meeting was 
held in which the workers voiced their dissatis- 
faction with the lethargy of Congress as well as 
the tendency of the courts of the country to dis- 
regard the rights of the workers. Resolutions were 
sent to Representatives in Congress in order that 
they might know we expect them to declare 
themselves for the welfare of the workers, if they 
desire our support at the ballot-box. 

St. Augustine.—John H. Pomar: 

\ll organized trades in good shape and unions 
Steadily increasing their membership. Good de- 
mand for all union labels. Employment was not 
Steady during the spring, but we expect an im- 
provement during the summer. Wages and hours 
about the same as last year. 


GEORGIA. 

Rome.—W. A. Clinton: 

The unionized workers, because of their unions, 
heve maintained their standard wage rate, while 
the unorganized workers have been compelled to 
accept wage reductions. Typographical union in- 
creased wages one dollar per week for their mem- 
bers, without strike. We have had no strikes for 
Some time past. Have one new union under way. 


ILLINOIS. 


* Belleville.—W. A, Eskridge: 

Organized labor in fair shape, although business 
has been dull for some time. There is splendid 
demand for the union labels in this city. No re- 
cent changes in hours or wages. 

Carrier Milis.—E. T. Davis: 

Some organized trades have secured increase in 
wages without strike. In every instance we find 
the union men have the advantage over the unor- 
ganized. The latter have less work and receive 
lower wages than the union men. 


Decaiur.—Chas. Eaton and A. B. Loebenberg: 

Employment is steady in this section. Plumb- 
ers increased their wages without strike. Have a 
union of horseshoers under way. 

There is much unrest among the working peo- 
ple, because of the application of the Sherman 
anti-trust law to the fraternal association of the 
workers, and they feel the necessity of electing to 
office only such men as will pledge themselves to 
the support of labor’s interests. 

East St. Louis.—B. D. Warren: 

Industrial conditions are not yet what we could 
desire, due to the business depression of last win- 
ter. The unionized trades fare better than the 
unorganized becaure they are better able to with- 
stand industrial depression. Porters have organ- 
ized during the month. There is good demand 
for all union labels. 

Lewistown.—A. J. Stutes: 

The unions are holding their own very well, 
with their membership all in good standing. We 
will probably retain our last year’s wage scale and 
hours, the eight hour day at 30 cents an hour. 
Employment picking up. 

Mt. Olive.—Fred W. Dingerson: 

There is very little unorganized labor in this sec- 
tion. The unions are in good shape and holding 
their own. The union labels are well patronized. 
Wages and hours about the same as last year. 


O’ Fallon.—F. M. Evans: 

Organized trades in good shape, although em- 
ployment is not yet as plentiful as we could wish. 
Team drivers suspended work for a week and as 
result obtained increase of 25 centsaday. Have 
organized a union at Lebanon with 51 charter 
members. The union labels are well patronized. 

Paris.—Edward Low: 

Employment somewhat more plentiful as the 
season advances. All union men are consistent in 
their demand for the union labels. The employ- 
ers’ liability bill was passed recently. 

Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

While organized labor has encountered some 
obstacles through recent Supreme Court decisions 
and their activities have been hampered by judge- 
made injunctions, still we know that the unions 
are here to stay and we are stronger in our convic- 
tions than ever before. The unions areslowly but 
surely advancing the cause of the workers. 

Springfield. —R. E. Woodmansee: 

Condition of organized labor in Springfield is 
good. Many of the unorganized are seeking ad- 
missions to our ranks, and as the general inclina- 
tion of contractors appear to be in favor of union 
labor, the man with the card is receiving more 
attention than the one without. Beautiful spring 
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weather encouraged builders to get busy, with the 
result that a good share of the building trades 
have steady employment. The carpenters ask for 
an inerease in wages of five cents an hour to take 
effect May first. While nothing official has been 
given out the general supposition is that the con- 
tractors are going to grant the demand. We are 
directing our efforts to push union labeled goods. 
With that end in view the central labor body has 
arranged for a series of entertainments explaining 
the value of the union label, and what it means to 
organized labor in general. A number of our 
organizations are having slides made for stereopti- 
con views of their label. 


Tamaroa.—W. H. Johnston: 

Organized labor gets most of the work in this 
vicinity and union men generally receive higher 
wages and work shorter hours than the unorgan- 
ized. County officers turned down a job after 
having engaged the man, because they found 
that he was not union. This is causing the workers 
to get in line. The union labels are always de- 
manded. 


INDIANA. 


Kokomo.—E. H. Haines: 

All union men are working at improved wages. 
The shorter workday has been secured by union 
men. Have one new union under way. 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 

Our unions are holding their own and show in- 
crease in membership, despite the industrial de- 
pression. While industrial conditions are not what 
theyshould be, still the unionists enjoy much 
better conditions than the non-unionists. The 
workingmen of this city recently held a big meet- 
ing and endorsed the political program of the 
A. F.of L. Strong resolutions of protest were 
adopted and sent to the various legislative repre- 
sentatives who are responsible for the failure to 
enact legislation for the good of the people. Stone- 
cutters have organized and will affiliate with the 
trades assembly. Teamsters, laundry workers, and 
women’s label league are organizing. 


Madison.—H. Humphrey: 

Organized labor is making good progress. We 
are expecting to improve conditions still further 
as soon as steady employment warrants the effort. 
There is good demand for the union labels. 


Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Trade conditions have improved since work re- 
vived, but there is still room for improvement. 
In most industries we find that the organized 
trades have the best of it. Good work is done for 
the union labels. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids.—A. J. Cronkhite: 

Organized labor in splendid shape; industrial 
conditions were never better. Building trades are 
all working eight hour day. Painters and paper- 
hangers secured the union shop without strike. 
The following will show the difference in condi- 

‘tions of the unorganized workers as compared 
with the organized: Union building laborers work 
the eight hour day and receive $2 a day, while the 
unorganized work the 10 hour day for $1.50. We 
elected two union men out of a possible five under 
the new commission plan of city government; also 
elected the mayor, who is an honorary member of 
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the iron workers. Expect soon toreport some new 
ordinances favorable to labor. Have patternmakers 
and a federal union under way. 


Clarinda.—A. G. Heer: 

The workers are becoming more active politi- 
caliy, as they are awakening to the necessity of 
legislation which will protect them and their in- 
dustrial rights. Employment is fairly steady. 
Have one new union under way. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

All building trades are busy and receive their 
standard rate of wages. While we have not ob- 
tained any increased wages this spring, we have 
maintained our union wage scale during the in- 
dustrial depression. Railroad shops are working 
eight and nine hoursa day. In many instances 
the unorganized workers were cut in wages be- 
cause they were in no condition to resist such an 
attempt. The trade organizations are taking 
active part in legislative and political matters. 
We have a union label committee working in the 
interest of the union labels. 


Waterloo —E. G. Pullen: 

Organized trades in good shape, and most of 
them steadily employed. The plumbers have been 
on strike for the nine hour day and flat rate of 
$3.50 aday. At this writing two shops have con- 
ceded the demands.- Building trades council is 
being organized. The union labels are well pat- 
ronized. 


KANSAS. 


Columbus.—Sim. A. Bramlette: 

So far as the organized trades are concerned 
conditions are satisfactory. Street railway em- 
ployes have had their wages advanced two cents an 
hour on the Pittsburg and Joplin line. The unor- 
ganized laborers have been reduced in wages and 
have unsteady employment. Coal miners are try 
ing to effect an agreement and are out on strike 
at this writing. We expect to organize a central 
body at Girard, Kan., shortly. Great interest is 
manifested by the workers throughout the state 
in voicing labor’s protest against the recent court 
court decisions. 

Jola.—Pratt Williamson: 

Labor conditions here are not what they should 
be. We have but comparatively few organizations 
and, as a result, conditions are poor. The only 
solution to the industrial problem lies in trade 
organization and I hope to be able to show the 
workers the way to better conditions. 

Pittsburg.—G. W. Winkler: 

Organized labor in good shape. There has been 
no break in the ranks and we have maintained our 
wage scales. In some instances among the unor- 
ganized workers there has been wage reduction 
and longer hours. Street-car men have secured 
increase of two cents an hour without strike. 
There is greater demand for the union labels than 
ever before. Am working on two new vnions and 
hope to report them organized shortly. A mass 
meeting was held here recently to protest agaivst 
the recent Supreme Court decisions and resolu- 
tions were adopted and forwarded to Congress. 

Wichita,—Chas. Rocker: 

Organized labor holding its own. Few attem)ts 
have been made by employers to reduce wages of 
the unionized workers, as they realized that te 
men would resist to the utmost. Contracts end 
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wage scales of last year were renewed. Outlook 
for the building trades is good for the summer. 
Leather workers successfully resisted a 10 per cent 
reduction in wages without strike. Women’s 
label league has been organized. A big labor mass 
meeting was held recently which adopted and 
forwarded resolutions protesting against the indif- 
ferent attitude of Congress toward the workers and 
also voiced protest against the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 


KENTUCKY. 


Covington.—John W. Mapes and Frank A. Aver- 
beck: 

Most skilled trades in this city and vicinity are 
well organized. Our central body is in fine work- 
ing condition. Hotel and restaurant employes 
have formed union. Retail clerks are organizing. 
Employment is becoming more plentiful. Unions 
are making good ee throughout this section 
and the demand for the union Jabels is steadily in- 
creasing. A labor paper is being started, in the 
interest of the organized workers of Lexington, 
Frankfort, and Covington. Plumbers of Lexington 
have been cn strike against the open shop. The 
child labor law, with 14 years as the age limit and 
the eight hour day for persons under 16 years of 
age, was passed by the legislature. Have federal 
unions under way in Latonia, Frankfort, Lexing- 
ton, and Paris. 

Louisville.—John Young: 

Organized labor in good shape and booming. 
Employment is steady. Painters have increased 
wages and improved conditions. Unorganized 
workers are in poor shape and not steadily em- 
ployed. A private detective agency was fined $50 
and put under bond of $1,000, for arresting strikers 
and assaulting them for doing picket duty. The 
eight hour day for all municipal work has been 
introduced in the city council. Enamelers are 
organizing. 

Mayfield.—Clarence Boaz: 

The mills have had fairly steady employment 
during the winter, and the building trades are 
now employed. Engineers and federal union are 
organizing. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans.—J. E. Schroth: 

Organized labor in fair shape, considering the 
dullness in nearly all industries. No strikes or 
other troubles to report. Have several new unions 
under way. We feel assured of the election of 
some union card men to the legislature and public 
offices. There is good demand for the union 
labels in this city. 


Shreveport.—R. E. Royster: 

Employment was slack during the winter in 
all lines. Union men have the advantage over 
the unorganized at all times. The women’s 
label league has been instrumental in securing a 
splendid demand for union-labeled goods. Laun- 
dry workers and barbers have formed a union. 


MAINE. 


Auburn.—Chas. O. Beals: 

Labor conditions here are fairly satisfactory, 
although employment is not so plentiful as we 
a wish. There is good demand for the union 
abels, 


MASSACHUSET TS. 

Boston.—James F. Spiers: 

Organized labor in first-class condition. We 
have suffered no wage reductions. The unorgan- 
ized, however, are in bad shape. We have suc- 
cessfully resisted the intreduction of piece-work 
on the N. Y., N. H., and Hartford railroad. Have 
organized two new unions during the mouth. 


Dedham.—John R. Morgar: 

Union conditions, as regarcs hours and wages, 
are far better than for the unorganized. Building 
trades particularly are in good shape, and the or- 
ganized workers are preferred by employers. The 
unorganized simply catch whatever work they 
can. The unions have held their own against pro- 
posed wage reductions. All organized trades in 
the employ of one of the railroads have resisted 
attempt to introduce piece work system in shops. 
Railroad machinists and blacksmiths will affiliate 
with the central labor union. Expect to organize 
clerks and laundry workers. 

Marlboro.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Have been on the road in the interest of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, arranging dates 
for union label picture exhibits throughout the 
states of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The 
thorough advertising of the various trade labels 
has proved to be of great value in increasing the 
demand for the union-labeled products. The ster 
eopticon form of label advertising appeals strongly 
to the people and large crowds have attended the 
performances. 

Milford.—P. J. Darcy: 

Organized workers have through their associated 
effort secured fair conditions, while the unorgan- 
ized workers are in deplorable condition. Union 
men have the eight hour day, while we never find 
the unorganized trades working less than 10 hours, 
and generally longer. Am trying to get the plumb- 
ers organized. 

Newburyport.—T. P. B. Houghton: 

Carpenters, painters, masons, musicians, and 
molders are organized, and we hope to get some 
others in line during the summer. Employment 
has been unsteady, but is picking up. There is 
good demand for all union labels. 

Pittsfield. —John B. Mickle: 

Organized labor in fair shape and prospects for 
work during the summer are becoming brighter. 
Slaters have union under way. We notice in- 
creased demand for the union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 


Ann Arbor.—Geo. Kuster: 

Building trades are busy. The painters are ex- 
pecting a raise of 25 centsa day without trouble. 
No other trades have made attempts at increasing 
wages. Organized trades have a higher wage scale 
than theunorganized. We are agitating the ques- 
tion of unionism at all times and hope to increase 
union membership. 

Zonia.—H. R. Elliott: 

In all organized industries conditions are fairly 
satisfactory and employmentsteady. Thereis good 
demand for the union labels. 

Marine City.—C. F. Farman: 

Labor conditions here are fairly good, as the 
trades are pretty well organized. We elected a 
full set of union city officials for the second time 
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from mayor down tothe ward constable. Em- 
ployment is steady. The unionized workers are 
receiving much higher wages than the non-union- 
ists. Have two new unions under way. We are 
about to form a county political organization and 
will put union men up for legislature and Con- 
gress. We advertise the union labels at all times. 


Port Huron.—Leroy E. Deal: 

The only fully organized shop in this city is 
working with full force. In no other plant in the 
city are men employed fulltime, Printing press- 
men won agreement with a local p:inting com- 
pany after a strike of one day. All other shops 
signed for new scale and eight hours without 
trouble. 

Organizer P. J McCormick and myself at- 
tended a mass meeting one evening previous to 
the April election in Marine City and addressed a 
large crowd on labor topics and the necessity of 
engaging in politics to secure our rights, and re- 
ceived a warm and very pleasant reception. At 
the election on Monday following, the entire 
union labor ticket was elected and for the second 
time Marine City is governed and served by union 
men. 

Every official and employe from Mayor Stark- 
weather to the street-cleaners carried a union card. 
They decreased the city’s bonded debt last year 
by $3,000 instead of increasing it as was the avowed 
policy of the machine politicians and gave the 
city a clean, wholesome government. 

We hope to secure an active county organiza- 
tion through them and engage in aggressive poli- 
tics. Our protests to Congress have been forwarded. 


MISSOURI. 

Charleston.—W. 1, Simpson: 

Building trades are busy. We have had nostrikes 
and no changes in wages. Carpenters work the 
nine hour day, and it is general with the organized 
workers who receive $3 a day while the unorgan- 
ized work 10 hours for $1.25 to $2aday. Union 
men call for the union labels when purchasing. 

De Soto.—B. A. Bell: 

Practically every industry is organized in this 
citv. Employment has been fairly steady and will 
improve as the season advances. The union labels 
receive good patronage. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Employment is becoming more plentiful. 
Brewery workers won a strike after being out 10 
days. Organized labor in fair shape, far ahead of 
the unorganized. All union officers are busily 
educating the rank and file as to what is best for 
the trade union movement. The union labels are 
advocated at all times. 

Marceline.—Geo. R. McGregor: 

With the exception of the coal miners, all other 
trades are busily employed. Have no changes in 
labor conditions since last report. Have one new 
union under way. Organized labor in fairly good 
shape. 

. Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: 

The workers of this section are fully convinced 
that legislative relief can be obtained only by 
electing such men as have the welfare of the 

ple at heart. Wé now intend to use our efforts 
at the polls. Have three new unions under way. 
The railroads have laid off a number of men, and 
employment is not yet as steady as we could desire. 
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MINNESOTA. 


Winona.—H. W. Libby: 

The unorganized workers are at a great disad- 
vantage and have been subjected to wage reduc- 
tions in the last few months, while the union men 
have maintained their wages. Considering the in- 
dustrial depression, condition of organized labor 
was never better. A satisfactory agreement was 
reached by the contructors and the painters’ union 
after a strike of three days in regard to overtime. 
The unorganized workers comprise mostly the un- 
skilled laborers. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden.—Jos. R. Graw: 

This year the unions have deemed it advisable 
to make no attempt for new agreements, but have 
maintained their last year’s wage scales. Organ- 
ized labor conditions are much better than the 
unorganized. The union label league of central 
labor union is booming all union labels. Street 
pavers and carpenters have formed unions. Have 
label league and stationary firemen unions under 
way. While we have had no labor legislation 
enacted, we have been able to defeat legislation 
detrimental to the workers’ welfare. 

Vineland.—E. E. Howe: 

All organized trades are pretty steadily employed. 
We held a large mass meeting recently in order to 
voice the protest of the workers against the indif- 
ference of Commas and the application of the 
Sherman anti-trust law to labor by the Supreme 
Court. 


NEW YORK. 


Amsterdam.—Wm. York: 

Employment is fairly steady, and consequently 
conditions are not what they should be; but we hope 
for improvement before long. Organized working 
conditions are much better than the unorganized 
as regards wages and hours. Truck drivers have 
formed union. Have weavers’ union under way. 
We expect to start a labor journal in the interest 
of the organized workers of this section. 


Cohoes.—Theodore De Groat: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but the unorgan- 
ized trades have unsteadyemployment. Butchers 
are likely to organize during the month. There 
is good demand for the union labels. 

Ithaca.—E. A. Whiting: 

Condition of organized labor about the same as 
last report. The unorganized workers in the build- 
ing trades have recently suffered reduction in 
wages from 12 to 15 percent. The tailors’ union, 
after a strike of eight months, called the strike of! 
because of the slackness in business, but the spirit 
is still strong and the matter will be taken up as 
soon as conditions warrant. A great deal of work 
has been done in behalf of the union labels, anc 
good result is evident along this line. A mass 
meeting, at which many prominent speakers at- 
tended, was held in protest against the attitude o! 
Congress and the Supreme Court toward the work 
ing people of the country. 

Little Falls.—T. J. Crowley: 

Employment is quite steady in most lines. Or- 
ganized workers are taking advantage of every 
opportunity to better their conditions. There 1s 
fairly good demand for the union labels. The 
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unorganized workers can not hope for any improve- 
ment in their conditions unless they realize their 
necessity of organization. 


Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Organized labor in good shape, although there 
has been no material change in conditions. Em- 

loyment is fairly steady. The unorganized work- 
ing conditions are far below the union standard. 
Have two new unions under way. Good agitation 
has created a splendid demand for the union 
labels. 


Palmer.—Wm. F. Hazel: 

All trades in the papermaking industry are 
organized and enjoy the eight and nine hour day. 
Practically all workers skilled and unskilled are 
organized and in good shape. Employment is 
steady as the financial stringency does not seem 
to have affected industry in thiscity. Since 1906 
there has been a steady increase in wages, brought 
about by organization and peaceful agitation. 
General organizer Stuart Reid of the A. F. of L. 
visited the unions of this city and addressed a 
number of large meetings of the workers. All 
municipal work is on the eight hour basis. 


Painted Post.—D. J. Conroy: 

Employment is growing more steady and plenti- 
ful. The unorganized, however, are out of employ- 
ment and when they succeed in getting work 
they are compelled to work 10 or more hours a day, 
with poor pay. Thecentral labor body is endeavor- 
ing to enforce the eight hour law on all city work 
and has brought action in the court against a con- 
tractor for violation of this law. Plumbers’ union 
is making a determined effort to have competent 
sanitary inspector appointed by the city, in com- 
pliance with the state law. Expect to organize a 
label league in Corning during the month. 


Plattsburg.—J.C. Malampy: 

All organized workers are steadily employed, 
but the unorganized trades are not. In the build- 
ing trades the outlook is bright for the union 
workmen, Practically all the contractors employ 
union labor. Central labor body of Saranac Lake 
has been formed. Hackmen are organizing. 


Port Chester.—Wm. Rander: 

Organized labor enjoying fine conditions. Em- 
ployment was dull during the early part of the 
year but isnowimproving. Saturday half-holiday 
was obtained without strike. Trades and labor 
assembly with eight unions represented in the 
charter was organized recently. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ashville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Organized workers in fine shape. Employment 
is becoming more plentiful. Several trades are 
talking of organizing, and we expect soon to get 
them in line. 


Goldsboro.—Joel Powers: 

Organized labor has suffered no wage reductions, 
but maintained standard union wage scales. The 
unorganized workers on the other hand arein poor 

hape. Machinists are enjoying steady employ- 
ment. The union labels are patronized by all 
union men. We are urging upon the legislative 
representatives the necessity of adequate labor 
measures, and the failure to enact such legislation 
will certainly forfeit our support at the polls. 


Raleigh.—John T. Miller: 

Work is plentiful for organized trades, who are 
enjoying splendid conditions. With the unorgan- 
ized, however, conditions are poor and employment 
is precarious, This is undoubtedly due to their lack 
of organization. Expect to have some unions 
under way shortly. 


Spencer.—\,. H. Donkel: 

The workers have decided to go into politics in 
order to secure favorable legislation. The unor- 
ganized workers had to submit to wage reductions, 
because of their disorganized condition. No wage 
reductions were forced on the union men. Have 
two new unions under way. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula.—Jas. P. Alicoate: 
With all the adverse decisions of the U. S. Su- 


* preme Court, organized labor is being more firmly 


cemented together. Every local union in the 
building trades, metal trades and miscellaneous 
trades are adding new members at every meeting. 
Building trades and others, with the exception of 
the maritime trades are enjoying steady work. 
We are working under last year’s wage scales. 
No wage reduction among the organized trades. 
The muni-ipal government favors union labor. 
Our labor protest meeting drew the largest gath- 
ering of workingmen since Labor Day demonstra- 
tion. The good influence of the meeting is felt 
throughout the locality. There is strong demand 
forthe union labels. There is a healthy revival of 
unionism and expect soon to have a number of 
new unions. 


Barnhill.—Fred Helle: 

Organized workers were able to maintain their 
wage scales of last year. On the other hand, in 
every trade where there was no organization, 
wages were cut. Employment is becoming more 
plentiful. Mines are starting up as fast as they 
can be repaired. Have a union of barbers and 
typographical union under way. 


Cambridge.—Albert E. Pitt: 

Organized labor enjoys better working condi- 
tions, higher wages and shorter hours than the 
unorganized workers ofthiscity. There is almost 
25 per cent difference in their wages. Some trades 
have been steadily employed throughout the win- 
ter. Laborers gained slight advance in wages 
without strike. The unions are working for the 
enforcement of labor laws of the state. The 
workers will stand together at the polls in the 
future in order to secure labor legislation. Clerks 
and painters of Byerville, Ohio, are organizing. 

Conneaut.—E. H.,Martin: 

Building trades who are practically all organized 
are working full time. Painters obtained increase 
of 10 per cent in wages without strike. Other 
trades are maintaining last year’s wage scale. 
Great political interest is shown by the workers, 
who have been aroused by the indifference of Con- 
gress to the needs of the workers and by thestart- 
ling application of the Sherman anti-trust law to 
labor by the Supreme Court. There is an increase 
in the demand for the union labels more noticeable 
than ever before. . 

East Liverpool.—H. E. Allison: 

Organized labor is given the preference by em- 
ployers in the skilled trades. Unorganized workers 
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have to take the odd jobs whenever they can se- 
cure them. Porcelain workers of Sebring have 
organized. Teamsters are organizing. The workers 
of this section are alive to the importance of the 
recent Supreme Court decisions, which deprive 
the workers of their natural rights. As aresult of 
this and the indifference of Congress to enact 
remedial legislation the workers are going actively 
into politics and will see what they can do at the 
polls. 

East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

The mines have resumed operations and employ- 
ment is becoming more plentiful. The organized 
workers have decidedly the best of it as regards 
working conditions. 

Freemont.—H. A. Smith: 

Every union is increasing in membership. Ex- 
pect to have the printers and meat cutters’ unions 


organized shortly. Union men receive u.ore wages ° 


than the unorganized. Employment is steady, 
one factory working double force night and day. 
The workers are active politically and will try to 
elect a union card man to Congress. Child labor 
law was passed by the state legislature. There is 
splendid demand for the union labels. 


Mt. Vernon.—S. R. Barton: 

The organized workers have secured a reduc- 
tion in hours, while the unorganized were reduced 
in wages, because of their helpless state. This 
about shows the difference in the conditions of the 
two. There are a number of unemployed yet, but 
employment tends to become normal. The labor 
organizations are taking up politics and will get 
together at the polls to elect men who regard the 
interest of the workers. Laundry and shirt waist 
workers are about to organize. 


Salem.—Harvey Ingledue: 

Employment is becoming more plentiful. Con- 
ditions fair for organized workers. We have had 
no strikes, wages remain about the same as last 
year. The great demand for the union labelsis in- 
creasing the stock of union-made goods on sale 
in this city. The recent session of the legislature 
passed some favorable labor legislation. 

Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

Organized labor is steadily improving its condi- 
tion in some trades, particularly in the building 
trades. Unorganized labor in poor shape. The 
present legislature has accorded the workers more 
recognition in the shape of labor legislation, than 
any previous legislature. The workers in this sec- 
tion are awake to the situation and will work for 
their friends and elect them at the polis. In every 
way organized labor is holding its own. The city 
council appointed a committee to meet with the 
trades and labor assembly committee to aid in 
maintaining the wage scale of sewer laborers 
against unfair contractors. A splendid committee 
is working in the interest of the union labels. 

Toledo.—Thomas Rumsey: 

Conditions are fair; we can hardly look for 
better until employment becomes more plentiful. 
There were very few wage cuts among the organ- 
ized trades, nothing to compare with the unor- 
ganized, who were not able to resist at all. Our 
protest mass meeting drew a larger crowd than 
the hall could accommodate. The workers are en- 
thusiastically taking up the work in connection 
with the political defeat of candidates who are op-- 
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posed to labor. The child labor bill, which is con- 
sidered the best in the country, was passed by this 
session of the legislature. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Bartlesville.—Geo. McConnell: 

Organized labor in good shape and making 
steady progress. Union men are fairly well em- 
ployed. About ninety per cent of the workers are 
organized. A central labor union was formed 
during the month. Plumbers are likely to organ- 
ize. 

McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Employment has been unsteady and conse- 
quently conditions are not what they should be. 
Organized workers in fair shape, but the unorgan- 
ized trades are very poor. Coal miners and oper- 
ators are trying to agree on wage:scale. 

Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

Organized labor in fair shape,employment be- 
coming more steady for its members while the 
unorganized are in a poor condition and work for 
odd jobs for any price they can get. One new 
union organized during the month. The union 
labels are patronized. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allenitown.—O. C. ee: 

Employment more steady than at last report. 
Organized labor in much better condition than the 
unorganized. Bakers and retail clerks have 
formed unions. Splendid demand for the union 
labeled goods. 

Berwick.—H. W. Cope: 

All organizations in good shape. Although they 
have had a hard fight against wage reductions, 
they are holding their own very well. The unor- 
ganized are working for whatever they can get 
and are generally in very poor condition. Black- 
smiths and another organization are on strike 
against wage reduction, and have good prospects 
for winning. 

Charleroi.—John Stephenson: 

Industrial conditions are rather uncertain at 
this time, but the unionized trades are holding 
their own. Notso with the unorganized men who 
are in bad shape. Miners in the fifth district have 
a disagreement with the operators, but we hope 
for settlement soon. 

Harrisburg.—James F. Carr: 

Union men receive more pay for less time than 
the non-union men receive. Employment fairly 
steady. Acity ordinance excludes foreign labor 
from municipal work. We have nominated a 
union man for representative to state legislature. 
Through agitation the union labels have secured 
good patronage. 

Honesdale.—Theodore Hebert: 

Employment has been dull but is now picking 
up. The organized workers have had more steady 
employment than the unorganized, who have been 
idle more than half the time. Bartenders are or- 
ganizing. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Employment is becoming more plentiful. The 
union men demand the union labels when pur- 
chasing. Organized workers making fair progress. 
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TEXAS. 

Beaumont.—Oscar Ackerman: 

All union men at work and enjoying fairly good 
conditions. All sawmills and lumber camps have 
resumed operations and we look for plenty of work 
during the summer. Apparently the unorganized 
workers are beginning to take some interest in the 
improvements brought about by the trade unions. 
Electrical workers obtained raise of 25 cents a day 
in wages. Am working on some new unions and 
expect to report three new unions shortly. 

Corpus Christi.—B. P. Moore: 

Employment picking up somewhat. The organ- 
ized workers are holding together and there have 
been no desertions from the ranks. In fact, on the 
contrary, there is an increase in membership of a 
number of unions. Organized labor has the ad- 
vantage over the unorganized. Federal union has 
been organized. Mill workers are organizing. 


VIRGINIA. 


Clifton Forge.—J. E. Welch: 

Organized workers are in fair shape. The un- 
organized are never certain of employment. The 
union labels are well patronized. 


WASHINGTON. 

Seattle.—F. W. Cotterill: 

Employment has been scarce, but with the 
return of normal industrial conditions I expect to 
have a number of unions under way. Carpet me- 
chanics have formed union. The builders’ ex- 


change is trying to force the open shop issue, but 
the labor organizations are withstanding it to the 
utmost. Good demand for the union tabels. 


WISCONSIN. 

Eau Claire.—Carl Foasberg: 

Industrial conditions are steadily improving 
owing to the agitation by the trade unions. Union 
men are generally given the preference in employ- 
ment and have better wages. Splendid results have 
been secured through active agitation of the union 
labels. Clerks have formed union. Bartenders are 
organizing. 

Wausau.—W. H. Smale: 

In the recent spring election labor elected a 
mayor and three aldermen, much to the surprise 
of its opponents, Carpenters have organized with 
a membership of 75. Musicians, bartenders, 
plumbers and helpers, and barbers are organizing. 


WYOMING. 

Dietz.—G. B. Queen: 

Condition of organized labor here compares 
favorably with other parts of the country. The 
different international organizations are well rep- 
resented. The industrial centers are pretty well 
organized, but there are quite a number of unor- 
ganized workers at outlying places whose wages 
are very low. Some of the trades are employed 
steadily, while some others have not yet resumed 
full operation. Organized labor sets its own hours. 
Employers specify how many hours the unorgan- 
ized shall work. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


Lethbridge, Alberta.—Thos. S. Harold: 

The condition of organized labor in this city, 
with a population of 4,000, is remarkably good. 
There are about one thousand unionists, or about 
one-fourth of the entire population. Employment 
has been fairly steady. We have had no strikes, 
but the printers gained the eight hour day and $3 
a week increase in wages. The bricklayers will 
soon secure the eight hour day. The Alberta leg- 
islature passed a workmen’s compensation act. 
Painters and retail clerks have formed unions. 
a to organize the laundry workers, plumbers, 
and hotel employes. We have a hustling union 
label committee appointed by the trade and labor 
council. 

St. Catherines, Oni.—James Carty: 

Notwithstanding the business depression the 
organized trades are standing together and hold- 
ing theirown. Painters have advanced wages 214 


cents an hour as result of partial strike. Employ- 
ment picking upsomewhat. Conditions here grow 
more favorable to the unionized workers. 

Vancouver, B. C.—R. P. Pettipiece: 

Organized trades were partially employed even 
during the winter, but the unorganized trades, 
especially the unskilled, are in a pitiable condi- 
tion, chiefly because of the recent Asiatic influx 
and Salvation Army importations from the old 
country. The labor market on the Pacific Coast 
is chronically glutted. Printers secured a raise of 
wages and a three-year agreement. The organ- 
ized workers are using every effort to elect the 
right kind of men to protect the interests of labor. 
The city of Vancouver now uses the union label on 
its printing. The ‘‘fair wage’’ clause is inserted 
in the Provincial government contracts. Brewery 
workers have formed a union. Will have a build- 
ing trades council in working order soon. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


June 1, St. Paul, Minn., Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders of America. 

June 1, Detroit, Mich., International Association 
of Steam and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers of 
America. 

June — Washington, D. C., International Union 
of Journeymen Horseshoers. 

June —, Mobile, Ala., International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union. 

June 1, Columbus, Ohio, Chainmakers’ National 
Union of the United States of America. 

June 1, St. Louis, Mo., International Association 
of Marble Workers. 

June 8, Kansas City, Mo., International Ceramic, 
Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ 
Union. 

June 8, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Brother 
hood of Bookbinders. 

June 8, International Brotherhood of Tip 
Printers. 

June 8, Milwaukee, Wis., The Commercial Tel- 
egraphers’ Union of America. 

July 4, Amalgamated Leather. Workers’ 

nion of America. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 

ood of Operative Potters. 

July 6, Erie, Pa., International Longshoremen’s 
Association. 

July 6, Buffalo, N. Y., International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union. 

July 6, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brushmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

July 7, Baltimore, Md., Glass Bottle Blowers’ As- 
sociation of the United States and Canada. 

July 7, Buffalo, N. Y., Amalgamated Window 
Glass Workers of America. 

July 13, Toronto, Canada, International Piano 
and Organ Workers’.Union of America. 

July 13, Indianapolis, Ind., Lithographers’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

July 13, Minneapolis, Minn., Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ International Alliance. 

July 18, Holyoke, Mass., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July 20, New York City, International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union. 

August 3, Buffalo, N. Y., National Association of 
Heat, Frost, General Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

August 4, Detroit, Mich., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 6, Detroit, Mich., International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

August 10, Detroit, Mich., International Broth- 
erhood of Stationary Firemen. 


August 10, Boston, Mass., Internationa: Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 10, Boston, Mass., International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 11, Indianapolis, Ind., Shirt, Waist, and 
Laundry Workers’ International Union. 

August 24, Milwaukee, Wis., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

September 1, ‘ 
National Union. 

September2, Milwaukee, Wis., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 7, Denver, Colo., International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 

September 7, Louisville, Ky., National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

September 8, New York City, International 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 8, Eureka, Cal., International 
Brotherhood of Woodsmen and Saw Mill Workers. 

September 10, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 14, Montreal, Canada, Journeymen 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America. 

September 14, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 14. Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 15, Salt Lake City, Utah, United 
Brotherhood of Carpentersand Joiners of America. 

September 17, New York City, Pocket Knife 
Blade Grinders and Finishers’ National Union. 

September 17, New York City, International 
Wood Carvers’ Association of North America. 

September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and 
Steamfitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada. 

September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

October 5, Washington, D. C., Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union. 

October 5, St. Louis, Mo., International Union 
of Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers. 

October 20, Cohoes, N. Y., United Textile Work- 
ers of America. 

November 9, Denver, Colo., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

November 10, Bangor, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

November 12, Vinalhaven, Me., Lobster Fisher- 
men’s International Protective Association. 

December 7, New Orleans, La., International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employes. 

December 7, Brooklyn, N. Y., National Alliance 
of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 


Table Knife Grinders’ 
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STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, APRIL, 1908. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 
Of the 794 unions making returns for April, 1908, with 
an aggregate membership of 42,700, there were 6.6 per 
cent without employment. In the preceding month 1,113 
unions, with a membership of 110,192, reported 8.6 per 
cent unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencin samaney, 1907. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1908; the 
light line for 1907. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following isa statement of the receipts and ex- 
nses for the month of April, 1908. (The months are 
abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
1. Balance on ee 3 Apri li , 1908...... seeeeeeee $143,988 36 
Local 107, bakery and confectionery work- 
ers int! union of A, donation to legal de- 






























RS CS: SE 5 00 
Journeymen stone cutters asso of N A, tax, 

—__ EE SAE ES EIS TS TN 33 50 
Trades council, Chickasha, Okla, tax, d, ’07, 

cipiievinieiagitie tell 2 50 
Trades council, Austin, Tex, tax, n, d, ’07, j 2 50 
at labor union, Lorain, Ohio, tax, n, d, 

senccegeatacineaeiiisiin tidecmnaeiteaiemeiucetamens 2 50 
Federal labor 12274, aa ee. ¢ - $ f $1.75 8 50 
Federal labor 9736, ‘tax,) . f, $1.05; 

Los Angeles aoeeee, ine; ac Geave in- 

junction assess. 2 50 
Federal labor es “a a, 07, 4% t “m, $6.40; 

6 ittrettere~ceqertesndtsihncianias 12 80 
Federal labor 12514, tax, mar, $2.15; d f, , $2. 15 4 30 
— prot 12400, tax, Jj, f, m, $16.80; d f, 

i I FEI EA 8k L EOE 33 60 
Saw workers 12423, tax, feb, $1.45; d f, $1.45; 

Los Angeles assess, 39; ‘Van Cleave in- 

PL ee 3 48 
Packers prot 12547, tax, feb, $2.35; df, 7. wae 470 
Ege inspectors asso 12591, tax, f,m, 9; d f,90c 1 80 
Steel case makers 11842, tax, f, m, $9.10; 

DE conte acsteithies -siiat 18 20 
Millmens prot 10297, . 7d 6 30 
Assorters and packers ssi lax apr, 96.55; 

a M 11 10 
3 00 
5 00 
Pp, 2 90 
Federal labor 12362, tax, mar, 

sup, $2.50... 7 90 

Central labor council, “Manitowoc, “Wis, ‘sup 25 
2. Central labor union, ‘Meriden, Conn, dona- 

tion to legal def a ae S 5 00 
Intl lon ;shoremen 103, ‘donation to legal de- 

GRD SUING oe ceesccstasnee -ntesscenscsdecessceneretenesvetscncues 10 00 
Local 21. nmi typographical union, dona- 

tion to legal defense fund.......... . ............... 10 00 
Cigar ge f employes 12666, 8UP.................. 19 (0 
Local 10, intl union of united brewery work- 

men, donation to legal defense fund........ 5 00 
Federal labor 12644, tax, mar, $1.75; d f, $1.75; 

GU TOD wasneoentspirebcctcimneinssranstaestniagnsrqucapenhenin 4 20 
Local 305, intl bro of electrical workers, 

— to legal defense fund.. 1 00 

intl bro of tip printers, donation to 

ate defense fund. 2 00 
Loca! 10, bricklayersand masons inti union, 

donation to legal defense fund.................. 250 
Amal leather workers union of A, tax, o, n, 

Se, AST NT. FER 2 eee eee 50 00 
Intl typographical union, tax, mar.............. 207 19 
Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, "scutes 209 14 
Brushmakers intl nnion, tax, ET ctacounine 7 
ee labor 11519, tax, n, 4,07, $1.50; d f, 


Federal labor 8152, tax, j, f, m, $4.75; d f, $4.75 
Federal labor 11006, tax, mar, "The; af. f, TB... 
Federal labor 9079 tax, m, a, $1.10; d f, $1.10.. 
Federal labor 7295, tax, if, m, $1 50; d f, $1.50 
ey labor 8339, tax. a, m, J, $12.75; af, 
Federal labor 8203, tax, j. f. m, $4.50: a f, $4.50 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers 

yd assistants 11597, tax, mar, $2.90; d f, 


ot CNeow 
ss S8ses 









ila ataaeriatiainctiientiigulindntsdaitnithiadiaes atte 5 80 
Lam plighters 12464, tax, mar, $25; d f, $25 50 00 
Electrical workers and linemens 9001, t ee 
Spring and pocket knife makers 12349, t 
mar, $1.25; d f, $1.25. 2 50 
Bed spring makers p 
© FG eieencceqesaneceocnetsummescnebapeinubanieciinatie 12 60 
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Absolutely Pure 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





2. Railway machinists helpers:12548, tax, mar, 
4 f, 1B. ccocececcsones secenssen<ocsne soacseseocescocesSensecese 
Stablemen and grooms 12015, tax, Jan, $8.50; 
Central labor union, aaa, Mass, tax, d, 
07, j,f.. EE OE 
Trades and labor ‘council, ‘Oshkosh, Wis, 
tax, n, ’07, to and incl oct, 
Central labor, \ seman Nosth Adams, Mass, 


tax, 0, n, d, 
Federation of , Saginaw, Mich, tax, d, 


07, 
> Loat 218, intl bro of maintenance of way 
loyes, donation to legal defense fund.. 

socal 172, intl union of united brewery 
workers, donation to legal defense fund.. 

Local ll, + panting pressmens union, dona- 
tion to legal defense fund 

American tederation of musicians, tax, mar 

Intl! hodcarriers and building laborers union 
of A, Los Angeles assess 

a 9049, tax, j, ‘ $s; a t, &: sup, 


1 
Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, j, f,m 
United asso of journeymen sieaibane, gas 
fitters, etc, of U S and Can, tax, j, f, m 
Natl print cutters asso of A, tax, j, f, m, a.... 
Photographic employes 12028, Los Angeles 
assess, 24c; Van Cleave injunction, assess, 


24c 

Natl asso of heat, frost, general insulators, 
etc, of A, tax, J, f,m 

Federation of gay Chicago, Ill, tax, oct, 
07, to and incl sept, 708, $10; donation to 
legal defense fund, $10 

Labor council, Marin co. ‘Cal, jax. 4; 407. j ra 

ae labor, ‘Rockford, Ill, tax, n, a, ’07, j f, 


Trades. ‘assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, d, 07, 








--4 aw Ft. Worth, Texas, tax, n, 


J 07, j, f, 
Federal labor 478, tax, mar, $2.40; d f, $2.40.. 


$10 00 
17 00 
2 50 
10 00 
2 50 
2 50 
2 09 
5 00 


25 00 
187 50 


112 24 
11 25 


9 50 
487 50 


270 00 
87 


48 


3. Central labor union, Coffey ville, Kans, tax, 


Federal labor 11478, tax, apr, $3. di 

Base ball makers 10929, iax, mar, 65e: d f, 5c 

Soda and mine = water bottlers 10333, tax, 
j f, $3.50; d f, $3.50 

Park attendants and janitors 12624, “tax, “feb, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 

Cigar roy tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
mar, $3.25; d f, $3.23 

Firemens asso 12270, tax, mar, $5; d f, $5....... 


. Local 307, musicians prot, donation to legal 


defense fund 

Local 5, nat! print cutters asso of A, dona- 
tion to legal defense fund 

Maine state federation of emne tax, apr, 
07, to and incl mar, ’08 

oe labor union, Hartford, 


The granite cutters intl asso of A, tax, j,f,m 

Amal glass workers intl asso, tax, j,f,m 

ee air workers union, Brnerme 

m wie 

Switchmens union of N_ ‘A, ‘tax, f. m.. 

Wood, wire and metal lathers intl union, 
tax, apr.. 

Federal labor 11823, ‘tax, mar, “$1.05; a f, $1.05 

Bottle cap, cork aud seogpes workers 10875, 
tax, mar, $7.50; d f, 

Dock builders 12429, "tax, —e af,$ 

Laborers prot 12098, tax, m, a, $2.10; d f, $2. 10 

Gas workers 9915, tax, j, f, m, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Centra! labor union, Flint, Mich, sup 

Machinists helpers 12345, sup 

Central labor council, St, Joseph, Mo, tax, 
d, ’07, j, f, m, a, m, $5: sup, 75¢ 

Alabamia state federation of labor, sup 

Central labor union, Hartford, Conn, dona- 
tion to legal defense fund 


6. Bottlers local union 187, donation to legal 


defense fund.. sasiesetensigsoencettcsesse 
Brewery workmens inti union of A, 325, 
donation to legai defense fund 
Local 274, brewery engineers and firemens 
union, donation to legal defense fund . 
Laborers prot 12667, sup.. 
West Virginiastate federation of ‘labor, ‘sup 
Tradesand labor council, Fond du Lac, Ww is, 
tax, d, ’07,j, f. 
or a labor union, Woonsoc 


0, i. f 

Central labor union, 
tax, d, ’07,j,f 

Trades re iabor assem, Beckemeyer, III, 
tax, j, f, 

7 dk y jabor “council, “Hancock, “Mich, 


tax, fe 

Bro of ag wy Tae and iron ship builders 
of A, tax, j, f, 

ee ow federation of labor, ¢ 


Federal labor 11990, tax, jan, 50c; d f, 50c 

Federal labor 8620, tax, apr, $1: d f, $1.. 

Federal labor 12615, tax, mar, 95c; d f, 95¢... 

Federal labor 12396, tax, m, a, $2; d f, $2 

Fur hat feeders and weighers 12260, tax, 
mar, 

Water dept workers 6356, tax, j, f, m, $3;d f, 


Machinists helpers and laborers 12506, tax, 
mar, $1.35; d f, $1.35 

Porcelain workers 12625, tax, mar, $1; d f, $1 

— and tunnel workers 7319, tax, mar, 


rs and clerks 
11639, tax, apr, $1.10; a f,$1.10. 
Railroad, a. and laborers. 12524, ‘tax, 
5 
yal workers 12420, tax, wuvoabesne Lad fs 
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SAMUEL see, Prest. . D. LENT, Vice-Prest 
HAS. F TOWNER, Sec’y pod Treas. 
THE ESTABLISHED 1874. 
id B. Crockett Co 
David B. Crockett Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Eare the origi- 
nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to he company. ae result —— = 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. ¢ warrant and w . . 
defend them against all comers. The little green stamp insures Proof, 
Age and Quantity, but we guarantee the 
OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, Quality. It is good because honestly 
others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods made and matured. 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 
Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. 1 and 2 Preservative in any ° 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, Wri ht & ] a lor 
stick, peel, or oo -= interior or exterior finish. 
Please send to us freely for copies of our Arc ra 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. P Incorporated " : 
If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— Distillers Louisville 
THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 
6. Gas appliance and stove fitters 12132, sup... $0 50 8 Trades and labor council, Walla Walla, 

Suspender workers ef tax, ape. $1. 70; d f, Wash, tax,j, f, m, a, m,j... $5 00 
$1.70; sup, 25c... 3 65 Central labor union, Waiertown, ‘Wis, ‘dona- 

Federa! labor 10977, ‘sup... bo epesegascscecseseesonsnccooensoss 100 tion to legal defense fund.. 2 00 

Horse nail makers 10953, tax, mar, $2.70; d f, United trades and labor council, Streator, 
$2.70; sup, $10... 15 40 Ill, tax, d, '07. j, f, m, a, m....... 5 00 

Trades and labor ‘assem, Charleston, s C, Trades and labor assem, Ha risburg, Ti, 
tax, f, m, a, $2.50; sup, $1.50... ences 4 00 tax, oct, 07, toand incl Sepl............ cece 10 00 

Library dept, Grand Rapids, Mich, sup.. baihios 15 00 Central labor council, Tacoma 

Local #26, intl asso of machinists, donation S ER FY SE wore 5 00 
10 legal defense PEARLS Oa 1 00 Trades and labor assem, ‘SoC ic 

. Local 11, united hatters of N A, donation to j, f, m, a, m, penaiccisiiioes 5 00 
legal defense fund............ 25 00 Central labor union, Springfield, ‘Mass, tax, 

Local 464, bro of boilermakers and iron ship- hg Ug She Caos ‘citesesintoicecase. uyoutepmpeontinscsiineesdiaseiisiaans 2 
builders of A, donation to legal defense Trades and labor assem, Lagnaspett, Ind, 
et 5 00 tax, d, ’07, j, 2 50 

B B Linskie, Dal Federal labor union "9435, ‘tax, apr, "$1.25: d f, 
defense fund.. 2 00 $1.25... a 2 50 

Federated trades council. “Milwaukee, Wis, Federai labor 8785, “tax, ry m, . “60: a f. $i. 60. 3 20 
tax, nov, U7, to and incl oct, ’08... a 10 00 Federal labor 8805, tax, apr, 40e;d f, 40e......... 80 

rf ‘entral asso trades council, ‘Corning, N } iY, Federal labor 8060, tax, apr, $3.75; d f. $3.75..... 7 
i Mic Bis We sh chodeatedcncentelteiestintes. Kovinkdasiaiicchten 250 Federal labor 11459, tax, J. f, $1.80; df, te %6.. 3 60 

Lamp workers 12618, tax, mar, $2.55; d f, $2.55 5 10 Laborers prot 11817, tax, bal, i f, 0c; a f, 

—, lavor 10419, tax, n, d, 07, j, ia m, DOD cccidiinsvhnncutiesienmndiightniinitis igudtintnaibiiibbiiibtnahpess 1 80 
$1.75; d f, $1.75.. 3 50 Paper box workers /2581, tax, mar, 65c; d f, 

Central labor union, ‘Waterloo, ‘Towa, ‘tax, iD wcnceresibsinnhetpasetehickicniminertntasietatiiiiesine sitet 1 30 
f, m, a, $2.50; donation to legal defense Laborers prot 12583, tax, mar, 70c; d f, 70c..... 1 40 
Ss BE setensisitits cnisisinsininslpnsigeiciiieaie Mabalinieiics, 9 00 Mosaic workers 12510, tax, feb, We; by t, 50..... 1°00 

Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, mar, $5; d f, $5... 10 00 Sewer jn tax, mar, $3; af, , #3, peodenes 6 00 

Central trades and labor assem, Oklahoma, Federal labor 9465, tax, mar, $1.50; a f, $1.50 8 00 
Okla, tax, o, n, d,’07 .. 2 50 Paper handlers 11234, sup..............ccccceesseseeeeess 4 00 

Rock drillers and tool sharpeners 12366, ‘tax, Local 8. nat! fed of PO clerks, sup .......... 1 00 
mar, $2 50; d f,$2.50............. eine 5 00 No Sullivan, Me, quarry workers union, sup 2 25 

Federal labor 13945, tax, j, f, m, $8: 4 & 3. 6 00 Federal! labor 8770, tax, apr, $1; f, $1; sup, 

Local 9, wall paper machine printers and _ | PREG ETE SP Oh siete Rei 250 
color mixers assu of U 8, sup..................... 200 Coffee, ~ and pemeeied powder workers 

aikot ee water pipe layers 2357, tax, feb, 9605, s 16 00 
$1.25; ERE RE EE: 2 50 Federal “aber "12538, ‘tax. “apr, “Boe; ‘a rs '80¢; 

Richmond — central trades and labor up, 20¢.. . 1 80 
council, Staten Island, Y, tax,j, fm 250 Grain handlers 7445, sup 1 70 

Central Jabor union, Lancaster. N Y, dona- Assorters and packers 8316, sup 5 0 
tion to legal defense fund... ...........esse..-.+. 10 00 Division 192, amal we eee lena elec rail- 

Local 29, intl broom and whisk makers, do- way Loge An! of A, 8 10 50 
nation to legal defense fund... 10 00 9. M Waugh, Keokuk, tows, dsuation to legal 

Central labor union, Auburn, N Y, ‘tax, | n, defense fund ................. 50 

, 5 MSR earner eae 2 50 Local 159, united brewery workmen of A, ‘do- 

Bricklayers. 12621, ‘tax, feb, 50c; d f, 50c ......... 1 00 nation to legal defense fund...................... 1 0 
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Wood Street at Sixth Avenue 





McCREERY AND COMPANY 
DRY GOODS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











. Local 126, theatrical stage employes intl al- 
liance, donation to legal defense fund 
Central labor union, Spokane, Wash, tax, 
n,and acct d, ’07... 
— labor union, Kansas City, Kan, tax, 


o, n, 
Trades and a isbor assem, ‘Savanna, “Tii, ‘tax, 
j, a, 8, 0, tse 
Trades’ counel}, Johnston. ‘City, Til, ‘tax, ‘d, 


07,j,f 
Federal labor 12658, tax, mar, 7(c; a f, 70c; 
— Cleave assess, 48¢; ‘Los Angeles assess, 


$1.50 
Federal labor 7087, tax, feb, $8.20; d 
Federal labor 8306, tax, apr, $1. 80: d f $1.80... 
Federal! labor 10185, tax, mar, 75c; d f. 75¢ 
Stenographers 12380, tax, apr, 35¢; d f, 35¢ 
Inti union of slate workers, tax, mar. 
Trades and labor assem, Brainerd, am, 
bal, june, ’06, to and incl mar, ’08... 
Ship Keepers 8970, tax, m, a, = $2.40; “a t, 
$2.40.. 


Laborers ‘prot 8856, ‘tax, apr, 50e; ‘df. , 50C... anieane 

Interlockin switch and signalmens 11867, 
tax, mar, 

Interlocking aes signalmens 11786, 


tax, o, n, d, ’07, J, 

Railroad hel ers ona labo 
apr, $1; df. 

Curbstone iE and sidewalk layers 9186, 
tax, j, f, m, f, $7.50... 

Navy yard clerks and draftsmens 12827, tax, 
mar, $7.70; eoes 

Cut nail wacned 7029, “tax, ‘lm, a 
$2.10; sup, 40c 

Trades assem, Dallas, Tex, sup iia 

Horse nail makers 10550, tax, m, a, $l; d f, 
$1; sup, 30c... 

Ratlroad'nel rs and iaborers 12508, t ‘tax, apr, 
$1.60; d 1.60; sup, $5......... 

Federal At 10225, sup 

Minera! water bottlers 11317, sup .. 

Heading workers 12611, tax, mar, “Bbc; “a Tf, 
35c; sup, ic 

Federal labor 8227, tax, mar, $1; d f, $1; sup, 
$1.50; donation to legal defense fund, $1. 

Central labor union, Saranac Lake, "N Y, 


Trades’ and labor ‘council, “Grafton, Ww Va, 


su 

10. Trades and labor assem, Mascoutah, Il, 
donation to legal defense fund 

Laborers prot 11817, tax, acct Jan, 45c; d f, 

_ hy % Cleave assess, 25c; Los a 


Federal aor 12668, sup. 

Sewer and subway timbermens 12669, sap... 

Sewer and re timbermens 12669, tax, 
may, $7.50; d f, $7.50; sup, $5 

Federal labor 8896, tax, f, m, $8.50; d f, $8.50.. 





. Local 6, united cloth bat and cap makers of 


N A, donation to legal defense fund........... 
Local 67, int! union of the united brewery 
workmen, donation to legal defense fund.. 
Central labor union, Meadville, Pa, tax, j, 
a, 8, O, n, d, ’07.. 
Central’ labor union, Miliinocket, Me, » tax, 


Glass house packers 12588, tax, apr, $1.75; 
Water works employes 12306, tax, apr, $3.85; 
d f, $3.85... 


Ship machinery and. derrick Triggers 10315, 
tax, apr, $2.70; d f, 
Pa er carriers p and Y asso 5783, tax, m, a, 


Flai janitors 12512, tax, feb, 95c; d f, 95c... 
United house shorers, Pr and sheath 
pilers 7417, tax, f, m, $16; d 
Federal labor 12643, tax, a $7; : f $7. 
Laborers prot 12649, tax, mar, $1; 
Local 146, intl longshoremen ab a 
Central trades and labor assem, Mayfield, 
y, sup 
Stoneware wor 8 am, apr, $5; d f, $5; 
sup, 50c...... .. a a aiamabininibitinniens 
Telephone operators "]2601," ‘tax, mar and 
acct apr, $1.10; d f, $1.10; sup, 20c... . 
Horse nail workers 10582, tax, apr, $i. 
$1.20; sup, $5. 
Loca! 582, intl longshoremen asso, sup 


11, Stenographers, gh eae PS bookkeepers, 


etc, 11778, tax, f, m, $6.50 
Machinists helpers 12550, = apr, $3.05; da f, 


$3. 

Local 200, intl union united brewery work- 
men of we donation to legal defense fund.. 
Local 133, intl longshoremens asso, dona- 

tion to legal defense fund 
United pearl workers 12472, tax, mar, $2.05; 
d f, $2.05 
Central labor union, Milford, Mass, tax, d, 
J, & m, a, m, j, j, acct aug, 08 
Central labor union, Hardwick, V1, tax, n, 


, m 
Bro of painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, mar 
Ceramic, mosaic, and age ee tile layers 
and helpers intl union, tax, f, m.... 
=, = of elevator coumrestens, ‘tax, 


centrai Lge unio. . White River Junction, 
rt, tax, j. 

Trades an wi labor assem, Muscatine, Iowa, 
Labor on tondies assem, Litchfield, Til, tax, 


J, 
Inaistria ——_ Kansas City, Mo, tax, 
n, ™m 
Federal labor 7112, tax, j, f, m, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
Federal labor 9993, tax, apr, $4.50; ‘af, 34.50.. 
— nance workers 11757, tax, apr, 65c; d f, 





7 00 
2 50 
2 50 
385 15 
17 50 
13 00 
2 50 
2 50 
250 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayio 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 


to 24 Taylor St. 


332 East 103d Street 
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Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Cail, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 11 36-79th St. 
l labor 12058, tax, mar, $2; d f, $2........ $400 14. Trades council, Millville, N J, tax, d, ’07, 
me jane aenend miueralwaterbottlersamdworkers Jy fucceccssecsussssurrsese-suesssvesen, eos toes. ae 
8514, tax, jan, $3.05; d f, $83.0 m 6 10 Trades and ome 9 assem. —_ ville, 11, tax, ee 
7 laborers 12269, ‘tax, ec, '07, to and inci nov, 
in ete eo tires 120 we tb labor a eee Fail Rive a 
nd te 1289, tax, mar, $1; d f, »f, 5 RR El 
Bail abd Went makers 1900, tax, mer « sinelen 2 00 Federal labor 13645, tax, apr, #285 5; a Babs. é 10 
itors prot. . Mar, 65c; d f, 65c eral labor 12475, tax; mar, 
ee 145 Federal labor 12509, tax. f, m, $4.20: df. $4. 8 40 
1. prot 12662, sup 50 N Y Wor yi co employes prot lised, aa _ 
2603, tax, apr, $1; d f, $1; su apr, 90c 
oe i id > ~~ Milkers ES feat ‘tax, f m, $15; df gis. 30 00 
Central jabor council, Ashland, Wis, sup... 25 Elevator conductors and starters 11959 
13. Local 142, intl longshoremens asso, donation mar, $5; d f, $5............ .. i” 10 00 
* “to legal defense fund.. 1 00 Hair spinners prot 12358, tax, mar, $2; d f, $2 400 
Local5, journeymen tailors U of A, ‘donation Cloth aes and spongers 11680, tax, f, 
to legal a 15 00 m, $28.30; d f, $28.30 56 60 
Local 1130, retail clerks intl prot asso, dona- Window Cleaners 12020, tax, 
tion to legal defense fund...............ccssese-e00++ SOR 00 iitetendaiettie 1 40 
Loca! 237, iutl bro of teamsters, donation to Federal labor 11624, su 20 
legal defense iund... 2 00 Inti ladies garment workers union, —~? 70 
Local 24, united mine workers of. ‘A, “do- Su-pender workers 10833, s 16 00 
nation to legal defense fund... 'e60: 500 15. may fe ket knife makers ‘12308, tax, o- 
k 9656, tax, apr, a — |, _—_ RN RR RereRR ERRCR CARS: Ran ime 
a  elbewanean  &P 5 20 Needlemakers 11433, tax, feb, $1.50: a £ 8150. 30 
Local 481, bro of “painters, ‘decorators and Federal labor 12670, sup... 12 50 
perhangers of A, donation to legal de- Intl asso of machinists, tax. n, .d, 07, j R — 4 in, 
| a SII csentshiaheniinasiabenenes eat 10 00 x $1,960; ~| Angeles, ote, assess, 2,00 4 
t7 tax, mar, $6. merican fed of musicians, tax, apr............ 
one. Weuees Geet 18 60 oe labor union, Ft orest City, ‘a, tax, j, nye 
I engravers "9003, tax, peevesent> eubscensesoucusaponseesenenncessyneenecouseabocssuns 
Amer society. of D aie engrave See Re 1 80 Local 317. aant semenheremens asso, » Gener an 
Lewiston and Auburn, tion to 1 
gy ea iahihs ee 2 50 Federal labor "9 eecanaeeai 10 00 
Central trades und labor — Provi- Bricklayers int! union 4, donation to ‘Tegal 
dence, R I, tax, n, d, ’07, j, f, 5 00 o “tense fand.... eataninais pase aon ek 5 00 
‘Om: ha, Nebr, tax, n, mmons, treas 0 neonta 
er labor uation, meta yc 2 50 (donation mee defense fund... 100 
’ il of Chicoy Mass, Jnited cloth hat and cap makers uf N g % 3i, 
Central {rades coune siatehiebiinnpivannindi pee, caciiasie : 4 aeee to tee, a eat = 2 4 
¥ 18, tax, apr, $1; d f. $1........... ederal labor tax, jan, 40c; ese 
Federal labor S00. eax: onan i. 10; da f. $L.iv.. 220 Federal! labor 12321, tax, mar, 85e; d f, C..... 170 
Federal labor 11449, tax, f, m, $2. 0 —.. 5 00 Ae wen oer ma tax, , apr, » foes df oy . is 
ti » Mar, 5 A eral labor 7 ax, apr, ¥ 
—— — 124, aes 8 00 — operators 11498, tax, mar, 50c; d £ 7 
1164, tax, mar, BSc; Af, Bc; BOC wns nnnvnnernnssnvenesssernnesnenenesennernssneseesssensensneneess 
gry t- r—-\ 20c; Van Cleave in- Machinists helpers 9713, tax, m, a, $8 16 00 
junction assess, 20c... 170 eshentets helpers 12408, tax, feb, $1. a a" f, 
Fiat janitors 12361, tax, apr, $1.25; d, f, $1.25.. 2 50 i ueasnieairesbeibclaioritumtndnhempenpens teeta tenen opnanninn 3 60 
Artesian well ariliers ai and levermen’ 1v344, 30 Rolling‘ 10 ie and laborers —, tax, se 
, apr, $i; df, $l . 
Railroa machinists helpers ‘12585, “tax, | mar, 10 Pat employes prot asso 11836, ‘tax, ‘jan, 9: oe 
BO Ce tee crncmmmeenncmemmme SOD #8} Gn cessmmiis euimieeceie 
Noupane and mail deliverers 9463, Soft beer ese and peddlers 8934, tax, 
mar, $45; d f, $45; Van Cieave assess, $10.” 100 00 OL A Ne leat 1 50 
Canvassing a ents and solicitors 8643, tax, 600 Music’ Ae ooh Lt. 11809, tax, mar, $1.65; d f, om 
el |) eee 
d laborers 12535, tax, apr, Weil drivers "12523, tax, “mar, $i. 85; a f, ‘S35. 3 70 
Rallrona belpersand +4 act laborers 11668, tax, j, f,m, . sane — 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, mar, $i; ~ eraap 
sem, New ‘aakena, Ii, Laborers prot 11649, tax. “mar, $1: “a £¢ peungeres 20 
“an bt later on ears Ke TS oa 2 50 Park dept laborers 12435, tax, apr, $1 % af, ste 
_ hk. v. ft 2 ee Eirini ne yin egg 
Tin plate workers is Ven Cleave injunction 28 00 Park eee and janitors 12624, tax, m, se 
Si aia ratececileialaahe cities ian halen daidiieneemneineen a, Vid 0 Seite terete 
Intl glove workers union of a tax, apr... 400 Car wheel molders and helpers 11569, tax, m, 
Intl | of teamsters, tax, j, f, M............-..... 555 88 a, $l: df, $1.. 2 00 
——}~ prot 9254, tax, j, f, m, . 50; d f, $7.50; 15 50 Printers roller m makers, 10888, tax, ‘apr, $1.25; 6m 
BRIA, I nonce cococnchocvesnvceprocensesaiasenconseesnvenoneceresee q 
G Walker, San Francisco, Cal, sup...... 2 25 Womens prot 12551, ‘tax, ij. tL m. , $3.60; d £ $3.60 720 
Thos G labor union, Dg Tenn, 2p- 60 egeent labor Son, sup meaty om — 2 00 
uncil, Bartlesville, ~ ge, ner, and rega makers 
esac ee rt ve m.§ at; df, » $1; Ot: Witint ‘Tr 274 
li. workers 12604, tax, mar, $2; d f, $2 D textile workers o ax, m,a, * 
Local 178, the cigarmakers intl union of Fe A EEE cencicnnameunsineeahenaiaimmeticimetens 346 75 
donation to legal defense fund........ 110 16, Federal labor 12412, tax, apr, $1.60; d f, $1.60.. 8 20 
1 268, musicians prot union ° Granite workers 92289 9239, tax, apr. $1.50; < f,$1.50 8 00 
to legal defense fund. . 5 00 Qontral iapor caten, 3 ‘Bangor, Pa, sup............ 4 4 
f labo eral labor , Sup... 
aor — ” RELL SNL ATES 10 00 Table knife grinders natl union of N ‘A, ‘tax, 
Federal labor 12650, tax, mar, 65; d f, 5c 1 30 j,f, m, a 6 00 
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LEARN TO APPRECIATE 


SPECIAL H ALF STOCK BANQUET ALE 


16. Intlunion ofthe united een workmen 17. Int] journeymen horseshoers union, tax, j, 
of A, tax, f,m. --- $400 f, m, $90; Los Angeles, ete, $60; Van'Cleave 
The united mine workers of ‘A, ‘tax, “f, m.. injunction, $60 
Local 218, intl union of the united brewery Suspender workers 12282, sup... 
workmen of A, donation to legal defense Int] asso of bridgeand structural iron: work- 
fund ers, Sup... 
Local 396, journeymen tailors union of A, Amal lace curtain ‘operatives of A. jax, x 3 Tm 
donation to legal defense fund Twin City federation of labor, Urbana, i, 
Local 118, united powderand high eee sup 
—— of A, donation to legal defense . Federa) labor 12002, tax, mar, 50c; d f, 
Federal labor 8139, ‘tax, mar, $2.70; d ve $2.70.. 
me Hye and labor assem, Key West, 
a 


























— 180, intl bro of electrical workers, do- 
nation to legal defense fund 

‘Trades assem, Rome, N Y, tax, n, d, ’07, j 

Central labor union, Lafayette, Ind, tax, 

vuited “cient “cutters 6939, tax, mar, 

Porters 11652, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Hatand cap leather sweatband cutters 11307, 
tax, apr, $1; d f, $1 

Pipe caulkers s and ae ll 


$4; 
Federal labor 10824, ‘sul 
Tobacco ee 104 


f,m 
odntral labor union, Trenton, sd. fax, f,m 
Federal labor 10225, tax, apr, $2; d f, $2 

Federal labor 12552, tax, mar, $2.25; ‘d f, $2.25 
Federal labor 11200, tax, j, f, m, $1 .05; d f, 


$1.05 
Federal labor 11891, tax, mar, $3.20; d f, $3. 
comaneSre hostlers and helpers 11894, sae 
mar, $4; df, $4 . 
Hat trimmers 11594, tax, af, 1.90 
Heading makers 12653, tax, "apr, $1. 75; d f, 


S388s $8 & 


Ss ss 


Granite polishe rrymen, e “and laborers 
10306, tax, apr, $i. 70; d 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, apr, $3. 40; d f ‘$3.40. 
Bridge tenders 12388, tax, apr, $3; d f, $3 
Porters 12029, tax, mar, $i. 50; d f, $1. am a 
Horse nail makers 7180, tax, apr, $4; d f, $4.. 
Laborers prot 10295,'tax, mar, $1.65; d f, $1.65. 
a labor a’ tax, may, $l. 50; d f, $1.50; 


Elenic agra B gaat amal asso of the 
x, I, 

Paving cutters 3 anion of the U S of A, tax, 

mar, $9; sup, $2.25 

Stone handlers and a 12657, tax, 

apr, $1.50; d f, $1.50; ;aup, $2.75. 

Federal labor 12563, up 
. Interior freight handlers and warehouse- 
50c mens intl union of A, tax, d, 
Federal labor 12614, sup Gas workers 10678, tax, apr, $7; a f, ae 
Federal labor 9626, tax, apr, $2.75; d f, $2.75; Janitors prot 10867, tax, 'm, a, $5; d f, $3; 

sup, 50c Los Angeles assess, 50c; Van Cleave in- 
Moccasin workers 12484, tax, mar, $1.95; df, junction, 50¢ 

$1.95; sup, 75c. + box workers 12581, tax, apr, 60c;d f, 
City taberees prot 12280, tax, j, f, m, $7.50; 

d f, $7.50; sup, 5c Ieemeins 9960, tax, m, a, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 12652, tax, mar. $2.95; d f, $2.95 Cotton yardmens benevolent asso 9143, tax, 
Federal labor 12578, tax, J, f, acct m, $1.30; j, f, m, $3.15; 4 f, $3.15; Los Angeles assess, 

2lc; Van Cleave injunction, 2le 


Trades council, Everett, Wash, tax, dec, ’07, 


_ 


5 
5 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
6 
8 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
3 
8 
8 
8 
3 
0 
1 


SS RSSS8Sss SF 


s 


~ 


Bowe OO SF GS 
8S & 


, $1.30 
Federal labor 12012, tax, mar, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
Federal labor 12365, tax, mar, 60c; d f, 60c 
Federal labor 12444, tax, j, f, m, $l 46; df, $1.05 
Federal labor 12495, tax, ‘apr, $l; d or... 
Chair plaiters prot 12542, tax, apr, $1; da f, -.. 
Machine wr. and color mixers 11967, tax, 
m, a, 70¢, d f, 7 <8 
Bottlers 16218, tax, ‘ij. f, m, $3.75; d f, $8.75... 
Janitors and Feneral tt. 11126, tax, 
m, a, $1.80; 
P, soda, ‘and candle workers 10385, tax, 
apr, $1.50 . $1.50 
Farm Ecce 12641, tax, ar. } J da a em 


nee + sewers and cargo na 12647, 
tax, apr, $1.50; df, $1.50....0ccee...ccsee-seeeeeeceseeee 

Suspender leather trimming 
tax, j, f, m, $2.25; d f, $2. 

Local 322, brewe workmens — union, 
donation to legal def fun 

United pearl workers 12472, I sicecncicstcebpice 


Trades — labor assem, Helena, Mont, 
tax, a, © 


d, 
octitral a union, Winston Salem, N C, 
tax, f, m, ‘ 
Trades and Taber council, Piqua, Ohio, tax, 
j, f, acct m 
Federal labor 7281. tax, apr, $1.55; df, $1.55... 
Federal labor 12102, tax, —, a a f, 
ty labor 6925, tax, » © 


Federa! labor 11414, tax, m, a, $l. 20; d f, “— 20 
Federal labor 11983, tax. m, a $5 
Federal labor 9449, tax, a 

Federal labor 9316, tax, feb, 

Federal labor 7187, tax, 4 f. m, $6.75; 

Federal labor 6998, tax, Jj, f, m, $1.05; 


33 8 85 8858s 





“pr - © 8S BOO Ww Ne 
— 
—) 


$3 38 
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LION BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


NOT A CHEAP MILK, but always safe andjreliable for 
babies. Guaranteed under the Food and {Drug Act, 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 3269. 


Best for Family Use 
Good today—Tomorrow—All the Time 
ALWAYS THE SAME 
Write for Booklet 
SAVE THE LABELS 


Try a Can Do it Now 
91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 





. Gas workers 9840, tax, apr, $14 ~ 


20. Federal labor 12316, tax, mar, 85c; d f, 85c...... 


Federal labor 12105, tax, mar, $1; d f, $1........ 
Tin. steel, iron and granite ware workers 
10943, tax, apr, $4.50; di £, $4.50.........-....00..0000 
Machinists helpers 12345, tax, apr, $2; d f, at 
Nail mill employes 9987, tax, apr, $1.50; a 
SITAIIIET \intyiesdeinsninneevontien cqgninnentdlisipaptinniaaitensaatimmedel 
Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, jan, $7; d f, $7... 
as omen workers 8144, tax, apr, $1. 30; af, 


antes and cket knife makers 12229, tax, 
mar, $4; Si oscinostiancaduplotuahetneneaempennasienee 
Fiat janiiors 12512, tax, mar, $1.30; d f, $1.30.. 
Laborers prot 10215, tax, dec, '07, 50c; a f, 50c.. 
Pole raisers gh electrical ‘assistants j2491, 
tax, apr, $3.25; d f, $3.25; donation to legal 
defense fund, si i hcscinanpntasinianseasaanbeseenmnenenyie 
Intl asso of bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, sup... - 
Federal labor 12645, ‘sup... 
Trades and labor assem, “Tyler, ces ; 














50c 
Local "1056, “united bro of “carpenters “and 
— of A, donation to legal defense 
DUTIES eencncnseccccvnnepevesnceunssecnenevemepnengpantenomnesentae 
Local 84, brewery workmens intl 
A, donation to legal defense fund. 
Local 71, fense MOD don to 
legal ENR "5 ES i ARE MTSE sapes 
Federal labor 8584, tax, f, ; df, $l ae 
ae labor 12317, tax, Jj, "f, = ” $2.35; d 
Federal labor + tax, o, n, d, 07, j, f, m, 
Oh ee Fk Oi cosennecennctannteaencosentnngnnane sineiee 
Federal iabor i586, tax, feb, 40c; d f. 40c.. 
Federal labor 12546, tax, mar, 40e; df, 40c... 
Federal labor 10829, tax, apr. $5; a 4 $35. Sr cease 
Bricklayers 10982, tax, feb, $3; df, aaa 
Womens laborers pat 11752, tax, =m, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50... 
Stonemasons 1207 6, tax, mar, '85¢; x | ft, "B5c; 
SNIIE Ttcnins snses tenenpontgedenese~sncusacinns ithcuimbiaboarn 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, m, a, 70c; d f, 70c.. 
Telephone operators 12601, tax, bal apr, 50¢; 





Intl union of pavers and rammermen, flag 
layers, bridge and curbstone setters, sup.. 
Soda and oy water workers and 
EROS Be, CIID cicscurecescensesseavqcegioneapenecnien 
ory federated union, New Rochelle, 





22. Central trades and labor assem, Mayfield, 

EF eee $2 530 
Trades an “a. assem, Marshalltown, 

ee 8 8 See eee: 2 50 
Local 255, intl union of united rey work- 

men of A, donation to iy or efense fund... 200 
Federated trades council ding, Pa, tax, 

Pw AT + RE 2 50 
Federal bce 12018, tax, apr, $2.25; d f, $2.25 450 
Federal labor 6854, tax, ‘mar. $1.30; d f, $1.30... 2 60 
Mail bag pouch makers and repairers 10528, ‘ 

ses Flt ee eee 400 
Moccasin — moccasin slipper workers 

12288, tax, SOY 6 a "eo, 170 
Intl hodeasriers: and building laborers union 

PF Ok AER is A SR EL 120 00 
Nati bro of parative potters, tax, f, m, a, 

SRD. ininnnenetesnrdinereinctactiiianenciesitiniidipaat einai 147 55 
Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, f, m.. 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, tax, m, 

Pe ES 5h RR ie AERC EI 
Hair spinners 12368, tax, mar, 40c; $F f, 40c..... 
Federal labor 11045, tax, j, f, $2.30; d ft $2.30... 
Cloth casket workers 12348, tax, f, ‘mw, $i: af, ? 

31 00 Sepaens operators 12402, tax, mar, wens 
ili scvaninsaee-chasentsitahemeenansibleninieimetion . 
250 Rubber workers 12480, tax, feb, 4 
Federal labor 12825, bal in ‘reabary “ 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile 
500 and helpers intl, sup................. 
1° —— labor 10651, tax, m, 
Mineral water workers 12674, 
» 4 — federated union, Provid 
Chas! Scribners Sons, sup.................. ie 
450 23. Trades on labor pom tng Ottawa, Ill, tax, a, 
8, 0. n 
490 Central ‘labor union, Ashtabula, Ohio, ‘tax, 
nov, '07, to and incl Oct, '03................cecceseee 
Local M7, united garment ‘workers of A, ran 
nation to legal defense fund........... 
Federa! labor 7204, tax, mar, 60c; ‘a f, 60c. 
City firemens prot asso 11481, tax, apr, $18.75; 
Eh Be ieeattebarnnesveannititaninnninanetnaeii Sinan 
Gas workers 11688, tax, mar, 90c; d f, 90c...... 
71 Fire dept employes 10446, tax, apr, $5; d f, $5 
140 Wax and plaster model makers 11438, tax, 
Se hen SL 
1 00 Pipe caulkers 12088, tax, j, f, m. $2.70; d f, $2.70 
Icemens prot 12288, tax, mar, 60c; d f, 60c..... 
1 00 Laborers prot 12541, tax, d, 07, j, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, apr, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 
10 00 GR Be ccianinctthnrttcsiien nmmnenaammtd 
Central labor union, Mt Carmel, Ill, sup...... 
10 00 Street, sewer, and general excavating labor- 
ers 11608, tax, f, m, a, $10; d f, $10; su St; 
2 00 Los Angeles, : Van Cleave assess, 
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World-Wide Distribution 


HERE is no mistaking 

the superiority of a 

typewriter that, in 17 
years, has built up a mar- 
ket in every part of the 
civilized world. This inter- 
national endorsement of 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


proves our right to offer 
it to you as the world’s 
best typewriter, Write us 
or any Smith Premier 
branch for a detailed de- 
scription of its advantages. 


The 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
519 Eleventh St., Washington, D.C. 











28. Moccasin workers 12484, sup 
24. Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, sup 


Federal labor 11158, tax, apr, $2.25; d f, $2.25 
Suspender workers 11251, tax, m, a, 80c; a f, 





ret prot 10141, tax, j, f, m, a, m,j .. 
Hair spinners 10399, tax. may, $l. 25: da f $i. 25 
Foremen blasters 11955, tax, f, m, a, $3. 75; df, 





$3.75 

Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 
workers, tax, f, 

Laborers prot 13442, tax, apr, 50c;d f, 50c; 
sup, 

Assorters and packers 8316, su 

Railroad hel pers and laborers 2503, tax, apr, 
$1.20; d f, $1.20;sup, 20c 

Railroad machinists helpers 12548, tax, apr, 
$5.20; d f, $5.20; sup, 40c... 

Porcelain * workers 12312, tax, th ft. nn, 2. 10; 

d f, $.210; sup, 50c 
Federai labor 9066, tax, j, f, m, $3; d f,$3; sup, 


50c 
=. union of — va S San Franciso, 
Federal Lor 11, ca... 
ar wd union, ichita, Kan, tax, n, 


Coopers intl union of N A, tax, f, m 

Bakery and confectionery eebers as 
union of A, tax, j, f, m.. = 

Intl union of steam engineers, tax, f. n.. 

Central labor union, Amsterdam, N Y, tax, 
apr, ’06, toand inel mar, ’08...... 

—, and labor council, Escanaba, Mich, 
tax, dec, ’07, to and incl’ nov, '08 

a ee and labor assem, saatiana, Ill, tax, j, 





Foteral eee 11990, tax, f, m, $1; d f, $1 
Glass packers 12590, tax, mar, 5c; a ,, 55c. 


in, j, $2.10; 
Oil and gas well workers 12009, sup. 
Coffee, spice and baking powder 


9605, sup 
Laborers prot 12565, sup 
United trades and lator re 


nati union, tax, f, m, 
Intl seamens union ofA. tax, j, f, m, a, m,j.. 
ns and restaurant employes intl, ete tax, 


United hatters of N A, tax, f, m, a.. 
Rochester branch intl "wood carvers 
N A, donation to legal defense a 
oil and gas well workers 12004, tax, d , 07, J, 
$2.70; d f, $2.70.. 
Oil and - well workers 12004, tax, feb, RB. 5; 


d f, $8. 
Laborers prot 8856, sup : 
Sewer workers tax, j, f, m, $5.25; ‘af, 
$5.25; sup, $2.. 
bh ae asso 12636, ‘tax, _ im, rs "$4.35; “a f, 


up, $3 
Paving ‘cutters union of US and Van, sup 
Fodera leper east. , tax, d,’07, j, $1.60; df, $1 FO; 
sup, 
Gypsum miners and mill workers — —_ 
Federal! labor 12677, sup .. Ge. 
Oil and gas well workers 12678, ‘sup. 
Federal labor 12679, sup 
a oe — council, Astoria, Oreg, tax, j, 


f, m. 

er and labor assem, Ogden, Utah, tax, 
dec, 07, to and incl nov, ’08... 

Unites labor nee, Sharon, ‘Pa, tax, ‘bal, 
D 

rrades atid’ labor councjl, Herrin, Ills, tax, 


f,m 
Federal laborse43, tax, j, f, m, $3.75; d f, $3.75; 
ag Angeles assess, 0c; Van Cleave assess, 


Federal Jabor 7481, tax, m, a, $1 
Federal! jabor 11624, tax, mar, abe 
Federal labor 7426, tax, f, m, a, $1.05; 
Federal labor 9068, tax, m, a, $1.70; 
Federal labor 11333, tax, f, m, a, $1. 
Federal labor 8281, tax, apr, $1. 
Federal labor 10746, tax, m, a, $l ‘30: 
Federal labor 12630, tax, mar, 50c; 
Laborers prot 12508, tax, feb, $1. 16; 
Coes and waiters 10968, tax, apr, $9.7 


Laborers et 9558, tax. apr, $3.05; d f, $3.05... 
— nail makers 10953, tax, apr, $2.70; d f, 


Hospital ext employes 10507, tax, j, f, 
m, 

Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, m, 
a, $10; d f, $10 

Undertakers 9049, tax, mar, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 

Railroad ma eS and laborers 12375, tax, f, 
m, $1.70; d 

Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, apr, $1.15; d f, 


Laborers prot 12565, tax, j, f, $l; d f, $1 
Telephone operators risa." tax, m, a, $2.30: 


d f, $2.30. 
Rock drillers on tool sharpeners 1/808, tax, 
mar, $15.15; d f, $15.1 





. Local 575, journeymen barbers union, dona- 


tion to legal defense fund... 
Local 2, web printing pressmens union, ‘do- 
nation to legal defense fund... 
Laborers prot 9523, tax, f, m, $1. 40; ri t a. 40... 
Central Jabor union, Shamokin, Pa, tax, j, 
Oped Stor and Gish supleed 
powder an ‘bh g ‘explosive workers 
of A, tax, j. f, m,a P 
me Fa -_ copper ag printers anton of 
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USE 30. Federal labor 12274, tax, apr, $1.75; d f, $1,75.. $38 50 
Federal labor 8217, tax, ‘apr, $3.50; d af, $3.50; 
° sup, $1 8 00 
Kite be | 9 s =. labor © council, Grand ‘Rapids, Mich, om 
Local 192, bro of. painters, ‘decorators, and 
e 4 pap erhangers of A, donation to legal de- 
IDIMED _ |” ES 25 2 00 
Local 93, intl union of steam engineers, do- 
nation to legal defense fund....... ............... 5 00 
For Rheumatism, mo: | ate labor annem, aseny, ate, om 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches Tunnel r miners 8205, tax, a, m, j, $8.30; d f, = 
and Pains. yee oes of stationary ‘firemen, . tax, Binnie 4 Ho} 
ntl bro of photo engravers union, tax, f, m 
It is one of the best Intl bro of maintenance of way ¢mpioyes, 
external liniments sold CAE, TROP oc cccssoccocepsnc nes tunsesqeoovgsosonpsoostsivousecoeees 60 00 
Inti Giitemes of theatrical ee employes of 
for man or beast. US end Can, tax. f, m f, m a a. = ie 180 00 
: wn i Car wheel molders an elpers 11569, tax, 
It relieves pain like may, 50c; d f, 600; SUP, $150 vo..eeccccsecerecrseene 2 50 
magic. Waste handlers ee J, f, m, $2.85; d f, 
A $2.85; sup, 25c . sie 5 95 
Sold by Druggists. Egg candlers 12090, tax, mar, $2.25; d f, $2.25; 
sup, $1; Van Cleave injunction, 45c........... 5 95 
ze a 12501, tax, ape, Coes af, 
Ss, B. Kitchel mags -cocsoaupcebseedbeesedbuase epecssoncsceanen® 170 
leoenens prot rot Si up .. — eb 8a 50 
Coldwater, Mich. yf ceraeoceen scrseee ie, me nate 
oe labor 11823, tax, apr, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 80 
oo ee ee oi 
S ‘sei 12 80 central | nees council, Clarksburg, W V. * 10 00 
borers prot tax, apr, 6697, slateppdinehunendes 15 00 
Tobacco strippers 12439, tax, d, "07 gederal labor rete Pen Sein OR 270 
PE Re 8 60 Subscriptions AM FED.. 187 50 
——_ — rm, sion ; 2 Advertisements AM FED 1,122 88 
and gas well workers GUP nee 209 Premiums on dbonés............................. 145 00 
F ederal labor 26 sup.. : 80 Premiums on bonds __ ee 
eral labor See 
Trades and labor asse " mn a 
SD co. ssitebetaentiienin debate 
Trades and labor assem, Columbus, Ga, sup _—10 00 EXPENSES. 
. Local 5iof bm and p u, Woemseenet, R 1. Ones ~ ance rent in advance, Geo G Seibold, 
donation to legal defense fund... - ie | <P eae NI ee $192 00 
Federal labor 11331, tax, apr, $2; d - 4 00 Strike benefits for week ending mar 23, ’08, 
Federal! labor 12222, tax, eb, $7. Soe ‘et f, ‘$7.50. 15 00 metermakers 11250, Edw J Fox, treas - 18000 
Machinists helpers 12364, tax, feb, $1; d f, $1.. 2 00 Organizing expenses, H M Walker... 50 00 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, tax, 0, Expenses attending EC meeting at Wash- 
: 2+ wg BeBe NN — se a 21 00 . ena DC, Daniel wie 56 50 
ntl bro o tip pr ptoes, x, j, a, 8, 0, n, 4 anizing expenses, 
J. f, m, a, 0B, $7 Los Angeles, $1. ‘50; os ee ALE LEBANESE: 10 00 
aa Van Uleave pik Neate ay 10 50 3. Strike t benefits for week ending apr 2, 08, 
Gees natl union of US of A, tax, rubber workers 12420, Robt D Milnor, treas, 
6 00 and WT Dudbridge, SE ventnnrenmsapcatiaemnrent 124 00 
Wood, Wire, and metal lathers ‘inti union, 4. Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick...... 109 00 
acct Los "Angeles assess, ; acct Van Organizing expenses, trip from Boston to 
A EATEN 100 00 ashing! ton and return, Bessie Jacobs, 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, f, m, $8.20; d f, $8.20.. 16 40 pres, and Anna T Bowen, treas .............+.+ 66 85 
Cigar ay, weenese stripper 11939, tax, céntribution to AM FED, Hans Fehlinger.. 8 00 
SN RIE Ob Ce I coccnshsnnibsenvecbucetbunterbonated 8 40 % Nader DA l-c stamps, P O ept... 36 50 
Laborers prot 10191, tax, j, f, m, a, $4; d f, H.. 8 00 Bef prints expenses, J L a 35 00 
Federal labor 8583, tax, m, a, $5; ff ft $5; do- rinting daily proceedings Norfolk con- 
nation to legal defense fund, $2.76..........0..00 12 75 vention, RK 254 90 
Federal labor 12643, sup 75 200 foe expenses, ‘Thos F ROREG csymcccessnnis 200 00 
Federal labor 9644, tax, apr, 35c; d f, 35c......... 70 8. 20, lec stamps, P O dept..................002.++s0000 200 00 
Tuck pointers 10884, tax , apr, $3.20" d f, $3.20 6 40 fund of donation to legal defense fund, 
Rockmen and excavators 12438, tax, dec, 07, a stone cutters of Hummelstown, 
Lie sneer eee ee. 18 20 oF eae 1 00 
Trades and | labor assem, Breese, lll, tax, Commissions on AM FED for feb... - 1,589 50 
RE RR As 5 00 Rent hall for E C ee! and inti confer- 
Trades Sy: aber assem, Qeiney, Ill, tax, ence, Geo G Seibold, Sey ..................eeeeeeeene 25 00 
= 4 2 50 One typewriter No2, 125-8 , Smith Premier 
Labor council, Evanston, Thi, tax, d, *07, it 4 90 19 
m, ,_ Ae tials 5 00 9. Organising’ expenses, “Emmet T Flood, “$100; 
ceniral labor union, Plymouth, Pa, ‘tax, 8, ugh Frayne, Lg MG Hamilton, $100; 
Sf, SPREE ela scape « 2 50 Santiago glesias, $114; Jas Leonard, $100; 
Tennessee federation of labor, tax, f, m, a Herman ts" $100, Jacob Tazelaar, 
stiiestihdieren. sempemiaieibtiti senetschiiiieseeyatimnaabine 5 00 $150; Wm E , $100; Henry M bea 
Trades nee labor council, Nashville, Tenn, $100; Cal Wyatt, 100; vite pt os ones 
55% ee 250 Wrigh t, $100; WC Ha wt, 
Federal labor i3672, tax, may, $1.25; a f, $1.25; ley, $9.50; H L Bichetberger, 330: JE 
up, 47 Roach, $100; Geo J yo $100; Annie 
Federal iabor 11648, tax, “apr, ‘Bi; “ai, Hi; sup, Fitzgerald, $62.60; J D Pierce, $160; T H 
ace 2 26 i , SRE A EX RT ed 2,036 10 
Central labor council, ‘Franklin, Pa, ‘sup. beens 50 Strike benefits for week ending apr 9, °08, 
Federal labor 12068, BUp............. ...cccce sesceosereee 5 00 Pe) workers 12120, Robt D aoe, © reas 124 00 
Federal labor 8786, =e feb, $1.50; di f, $1.50... 3 00 000 1-c stamps, 1,000 2c stamps, P O dept .. 30 00 
. Machinists helpers 12620, ‘tax, m, a, $5.50; 30.000 copies of s bh of Hon Wm Sulzer 
OU eee 11 0 (1d f), Pablic Printer ..............ccccs+ 172 75 
Stabie workers 10018, tax, feb, $3: : a t. $3.. 6 00 = ofsenate document 400, Public 
Gas workers 12369, tax, f. m, $3; a t, 8 Ail? 6 00 85 60 
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HUNTER 
RYE 


IS THE BEST WHISKEY, HENCE 
THE MOST WHOLESOME. NO 
PRAISE COULD BE STRONGER, 
NO TESTIMONY MORE CONVINC- 
ING, THAN THE APPROVAL OF 
ITS MILLIONS OF PATRONS 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


. Salaryand expenses (laf), J 


. aw ih l-c stamps, $5; 600 2-c stamps, 











po ex oneee, See McConnell, ams & L 
r $96.05; Th 1288, $5-ccecenne 
pan og is nepeent es Sr 
Strike benefits for week ending mar 30, 08, 
a 11250, Edw J Fox, treas........ 
—— a yy es 
4 4-c stamps (L ),, PO ne etenen 
Carpentering work, Ed i be M 
Organizin; expenses, Frank it ‘McCarthy 
Attorney fees (Buck S & - ee Ralston 
& Siddons and T C — scasccescessesecosocesce 
i stags expenses, Stuart t Reid, $100; T & 
lynn, $100 ..... 
Premium aun on furniture and fix- 
tures, W H West Co...............-+++. 
A s0000e'c atampe (LD. FS * pee ies 
Organizing pee Pierce, $75; woe 
ay (Los Angeles), $300 .........-...0c-sseeesers 
we 7 and drayage, Merchants Transfer 
BROTMBO OO... ..2.0002-2cercccccrceccocecsscoosnencccccoose 
Legislative expenses, Thos F =e. ae 
1,000 1-c stamps, P O dept iain 
——— for legislaiive ‘expenses to 
nadian trades and labor congress, P M 
Draper, ee 
1 year’s subscription Everybody’s Maga- 
zine, The Ridgeway CO............--.s.-ssesssseeseeees 
. Strike benefit for week ending apr 16, ’08, 
rubber workers 12420, Robt D Milnor, 
CEORB...ccrccccercccvecrcecscoseccoceceers 
One copy of Who’s Who in America, A N 
NITED LIED cise ccadtainasiesangtiaentaneneicovnseenasene 
4-c stamps (1d f) P O dept.. am 
‘owel service, Fowler mfg co....... 
Repairing phone, John C Rau... 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau........... aio 
Repairing telephone, Carl W Dauber..... ..... 
Coan windows and doors, Leon L Cahoon 























Clippings, National Press Intelligence co.. 
Ice, Colum Dia 1Ce CO ...... .......00..2000 serseecescecseeees 
Phone service, The C & P Telephone co........ 
Putting up awnings, R C M Burton & Son... 

boxes carbon, The National Supply co...... 
Premium on bonds. National Surety co........ 
Telegrams, Postal-Telegraph Cable co. eas 
Telegrams, The Telegraph BU Cisteanneeaieinaticebsene 
12,000 l-c stamps, P O dept 






ed eee 








af 


Basak 
S sssss sa 


g 


So 8 
83 8 


ne 


< 


25. 2,500 l-c stamps, P O — 


8838 


~ 
—] 


. Hauling pe ange a a f), ‘J W Bernhard... 


BadkSeBass wn uZ 
SeSSskesss zg 


Organizing expenses, Wm F Green 


22. —— 2,000 letter heads, $7.75; 1,000 enve- 
lopes, $3.50: 


s 125 avy oh compliments of, $2; 

mortising cut, 75c; Law Reporter co........... 
50 op ll etter copying books, Law Re- 
ECR elias eg Ril AE Race ee Sa 
Printing 6,000 letter heads and furnishing 

000 second sheets, Law Reporter co . 

Printing 3,100 receipts blanks, per capita ‘tax, 
Law Reporter i cimadhcieteaaiebsadetnaapenns endian: 
2,000 sheets oo paper, $1 £0; 5,000 634 en- 





velopes, 1 gross Spencerian pens, 
90c; | Koy *Esterbrooks pens, 313, 65c; 
1 qtcoml te, G6uc; 1 Ib, 10, bands, $2.40; 


q pas 
1 Ib, 18, bands, $2.40;'3 qts ‘Pomeroy’ 8s muci- 
. lage, $1. 95; 44 gross pen holders, $3.75; 1 
doz 7h pencils, st 13 transfer cases, 34; 
2 indexes, 70c; 44 1b, 5, bank pins, 40c; re- 
ee & fountain pen, 75c; 1 bottle = 
2c; 1 bottle t 'w oil, 40c; 1 

bottle 57 eradicator, 25c; 1 ream silk 
re, $9; 2,000 Hotchkiss’ fasteners, $1.20; 
oF bs twine, $1.80; 1 feather duster, $1. 25: 
1 doz erasit, ” 50¢; Law w Reporter Printing co 
1 directors table, "The cap ne neanhancabwemnnenntic aed 

we. couse 


Mt tran Pod nanpannpbegen 
Expenses onaae subcommittee aneetng, 
ew York, N Y, Jas Cee 













Expenses trip to Trenton, N P eon re 
rank Morrison 





0 tae expenses, David Going wz 
eee 








Salary and expenses (1 d f), M Grant Hamil- 
ton, $100; Jacob Tazelaar, $100; Cal Wyatt, 
$100; Jas E Roach , $100... 

OF Flood expenses, John A Fiett. “H00; E 

= Hugh Frayne, Brag Jas 

Leonard, $100; Wm E Terry, $100; C O 
xoung, $100; ER Wright, $100; > W C Hann, 
L Eichelberger. $100 ; GJ Schneider, 

$100: Anais oo , $62.20; Cc W Wood- 
man, $30; E P Lord, $3. lea 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder................. 

Strike benefits for week ending apr 23, ’08, 
rubber workers 12420, Robt D Milnor, treas 

A 4 omens, filling, and mailing 

circulars In re (i d f), K Ward, 
$13.88: P oaieeseet, $16.32; L’M Wood- 


ruff, $7.10; KR Heffron, $3.45; A E Keough, 
$7. 10; . Raum $3.45; Fern gh $3.45; E 
Perry, $8 MPF Hughes, $7.89 L Raum, 


A Maloney, $3; AP Farmer, 7 “ 7 
) ow BS $13.22; MJ Te eler, $8.25: 
Tegeler, $8.75; R Kimmell, $3.45; M L hove 
$8.45; } Robinson, $8.45; IM , > Ezdorf, 
$9.35; E C Maddux, $6.90; M Williamson 
$6.45; M Nall lly, $8.45; ‘A © Lippert $8.05; BI 
Platt, $8.15; C Monk, $27. M Parker, 
$9.70; "BC ray EB. Kane, $9.35; E 
Hendrick, $7.50; L E Roberts, $750: A C 
Jones, $8.25: M Hawkins, $13.10; A Yates, 
L Reed, $9; L G Shaw, $14.20: H Dant, 
So 22: B T Davidson, $9.22: J B Kane, $20.40: 
Ke M "Bowen, $6; K £ beh ae ae $13. 50: GP 
Routt, $29.86; LC Breck, $9; B vis, ba 8. 
E Cassell, $9.22; C S Colbentz, $9; L Mills, 
$9.22; A Manuel, $9.22; JL Petit, $9; F Mac 
Callen, $34.80; GC Kane, og 30; ML Py 
iy 10; BL Calhoun, $383.96; M Davis, a & y 
B Grace, $33.30; "A Cathoun, $33.95 H 
Sprague, $33.32: . Nielsen, sis. 54; F 
hittington, $82.86; B E Nabers, $37.40...... 


2,000 l-c stamps, P O de ‘. 
at agg s (1d f), 
Printing 1 so00 elfeulars. BL 160; eleetro- 
typing same, $02 8 Rice, re- 
ver, Inter State Punting & Eng Co......... 
Receipt books, $78: day books, $284.31; seaveanll 
ing name, lic; A Zichtl & co 
Gummed labels, C F Sudwartb... 
1 bronze medal, Tiffany & co.......... 
OFS Maleesp expenses, GeoJ Schneid 












Oo izing expenses, John Castle, 
Walters ati aih snccntinniiesanttorées 
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SMOKE... 





J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 


RICHMOND, VA. 








27. Strike benefits for week ending apr 6, ’08, 
metermakers 11250, Edw J Fox, treas........ 
Organizing expenses, TH F! ynn.. Pe 
Expenses trip to N ¥ and retarn. ‘attending 
subcommittee meeting, Jas Duncan...... 
Large room for meeting for E C subcom- 
mittee, Everett House...................-...00-sss00s 
R RK fair and ex penses, Samuel Gom e. Yee 
28. Strike benefits for week ending fe 
— neckwear cutters 6939, Ike xa 


nm 
— 


38 823 82 £8 
ss= $8 s8 8 ss 





5 om Har a typewriter ribbons, J E Kane 
29. 1,500,000 circulars, $1,100, electroty ping same, 
$74. 11; (ld f) The Giobe Printing Co.............. 
Attorne fees, H Winship Wheatley. nati 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid................. 
Phone 5c; fee m 0, 29c; cloth, 50c; pliers, 50c; 
making ‘key and ‘cap, 75¢; moving table, 75e; 
newspapers, 86c; postage, 97c; caining 
chair, 9c; expressage, $1.40; car tickets, 
Gy i, a nin oa inthcinniiananinnnnnnmnato 
Hauling Am Feb, J W Bernhard.................. 
1,000 2-c stamps, $20; 200 3-c ae $6; 500 4-c 
stamps, $20; 500 6c stamps, $30; 200 8c 
URE YC eee 
Seals, J Baumgarten a 
Organizing o<peneme, Cornelius Ford, $7.60; 
B RT cc ncncchinnis usnpunentianalindsiigiaigte 
One month's salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 

One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy.. 

4 weeks’ salary, office employes. E Valesh, 
$120; J Kelly: $95.40; R_L. Guard, $100; D F 
Manning, $44; J W Bernhard, $84; 
Sterne, $83.65; ‘LA Gaver $76; FC hata 
der, $76.90;(5 weeks) A G Russell, $95; (2 
weeks) J Lowe, $88; A L_ McCoy, $71.10; 
D L Bradley, $74.80; J Gallaher, FL 
Faber. $68.40; Z M Manverse, 80; A 
well, $70.84; I M Rodier, $58.68; (3 aa 
MC Farmer, $54; I V .~y. $64; A McClel- 
lan, —s I M Lauber, $69 70: Ww H Howlin, 
$72.86; A E Hawkins, $62.80; GA Boswell, 


- 
- 
Son 





~ 


ee 
oo 
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OKLAHOMA HOMES FOR 
UNION MEN 


Seven million acres of school lands to be sold 
in Oklahoma at a very low rate. Now is the 
time to invest. Send fifty cents to cover 
expense and we will send you statistics and 
booklet of our co-operative plan “ SCIENCE 
OF APPLIED CO-OPERATION.” 


Union Co-operative Association of America 
(INCORPORATED) 
Dept. D-1. OKLAHOMA CITY, U.S. A. 








29. $54.32; D J Nielsen, $63.14; R S Thomas 
$55.84; L Black, $58.55; J E Giles, $45.22; W 
Von Ezdorf, $55.72: E R Brownley, $63.60; 
BM Holtzman, $47.65; W C Campbell, 








SE I ee $2,234 74 
Printing 500 bulletins, Law Reporter co........ 5 00 
tamed 75 Sweet-Orr proofs, Law Reporter 1s 
Printing apr AM Fep, Law Reporter co ives 621 39 
Stamps received and used, Frank annemmnet -_ 

mined ée 


secy 
» Postage 7 AM PED, P O BOD t..0000.c000s000000200000 
Printing, 1 d f, 1,006 vag gr to workers, 
$7; 2,000 letter forms, $6; 2,000 resolutions 
Hl ges, $16; 700 letters of transmittal, $5.50; 
cards legislative committee, $6; 25,000 
Seow of transmittal, $43.75; im ing res- 
olutions, $2; imposing form letters, $1; 
8,000 letters to printers chapels, $6; The 
Trades Unionist.. 98 25 
Printing corrections list of “organizations, 
$11.20; 10,000 ys AP e 20,000 open letters 
to miniscers, $172; 060 declarations, $55; 
50,000 price lists, $02 40: 25,000 aims, $47.50; 
sas, Waen'wrcutee, se; 2050 pan 
2 greetings s 
words, $7.50; ummed labels, $6. $6.25; P000 
letter heads, $3.50; 1,850 report and order 
blanks, $7.40; 500 manila envelopes, $5; 2,000 
envelopes, no 10, $3.50; 2,000 arrear notices, 
$7; 25,000 trade unions, $32.50; corrections 
list of organizations, $11.20; corrections 
list of organizers, $6.40; TheTrade Unionist 669 45 
Extra rent (1 df), Geo G Seibold, secy......... 50 00 


RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand April 1, 1908 






Receipts for April..... 18,319 17 

I, cincindenns contereneevenndenasaneembicisonimmnpangiean’ 257 53 
Expenses fOr ApTil .........0.ccccoccescsserseeseescescssereceeee 21,043 85 
Balance on hand May 1, 1908............-.csssessseeseneee $14 40,413 68 
General fund............ FE RD Oe ae ee ~ $4,064 84 
DeGONSS TONG ..20.0ccccceccccccveccceceses soovee cowosesssocessocneses 106,349 34 

OO cic icnaknnintininttiiiticiiannmee $140,413 68 


FRA NK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L 








J. M. YORK @ SONS 


Manufacturersof 
Band Instruments and Music 
Publishers 


Senn FoR CATALOGUES, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















“* Our Fastener.”’ ———— 





Ask For the Button on Your Overalls That 


WILL NOT PULL OFF in the LAUNDRY 


MADE BY 


2 Universal Button Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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WHAT PROHIBITION WOULD MEAN 


To the Workers of America—Over a Million Would 
be Affected—An Appalling Prospect. 








The Brewers, Maltsters and Distillers of the United States Consume in their Products Every Year: 


62,760,000 bushels of Barley 

36,361,975 bushels of Corn 

5,595,000 bushels of Rye .. 

Sugar products, Hops and Grain othe 

Labor (producers only) 

Coal and other Fuel 

Lumber, Rubber Goods, Steam Engines, Machinery, Tools, Steam Fittings, 
Plumbers’ Supplies, Wagons, Harness, Builders’ Supplies, Filtering 
Material, Chemical Supplies, Paint and Varnish, Furniture, Brushes, 
Packing House Products, Advertising, Signs, Printing, etc 

Fire insurance Premiume.....................+- o 

Railroad, Freight and Express Charges 


Making a total paid into the producing sources of the U.S. Of..............+-...-- $867,091,097 00 


These industries and tbe Allied Trades have a total investment of upward of $8,100,000,000.00. They pay annu- 

ally yo byt pe ape amounting to $271,867,990.00. h 
na tion they annua ay City License, Real Estate, and Personal Property Taxes aggregating the enor- 
mous total of $84,800,000.00. — ; — — 

The continued growth of Prohibition and the destruction of the Brewing and Distilling industries will result 
in the Farmer and the Allied Trades in all lines of manufacture being made to suffer great losses through the destroyed 
market for their products. 

To apy a million workmen of their personal liberty and an opportunity to earn a livelihood at their chosen 
nen = all attendant suffering and misery, will be the result of the prohibition movement, if the prohibitionists 

ave their way. 

To destroy an industry providing employment for upwards of a million workmen is the object of their 
campaign, and in their policy of destruction they have nothing to offer as a solacé to this million and the families 
dependent upon them. 

The wine growers of California alone have $100,000,000 invested, which is to be destroyed and their thousands 
of employees impoverished. 

The prohibitionists propose to destroy a market forthe farmers’ grain that takes a territory equal to twoStates 
to grow, and all this land and the millions it cost may be laid waste and the people employed thereon may wander 
to the four corners of the earth for all the prohibitionist cares. eee of making deserts of farmsand paupers 
of workingmen and their families does not deter them in their work. 

Should this movement be fully successful the hundreds of millions of dollars invested in these industries will 
be — out, with no possible chance to realize on the assets, and the millions paid out in wages would be stopped. 

he thousands of brewery workmen who have learned the trade will find themselves without an occupation 
and will be thrown out on the world upon an already panic-stricken labor market. The trained workman will be 
forced to secure work at anything that offers, at wages anybody wants to pay him. His union will be destroyed, 
and all protection taken away from him, and the pe 7 will wish him God-speed. 

A source of revenue of over $100,000,"'00 to the National Government, and other hundreds of millions to the local 
oq epee will be destroyed, which the prohibitionist makes no provision to secure. His mission is ended when 

e has completed his work of destruction. These millions will have to be made up by the innocent public, which 
has not yet begun to realize what the destructive policy of the prohibitionists means. 

The consummation of the probibition movement will paralyze the woodworking industry for years, and the 
woodworkers will be left without jobs. Glassblowing will be an extinct industry and the plate glass workers’ 
ranks will be cut almostin two. Union cigarmakers will find a market for 50 per cent of their output destroyed, 
and they will have to look to some other occupation to earn a livelihood for themselves and their children. No 
aoe ay tag will give them work; he is merely advancing their moral welfare. Their material welfare does not 
concern him. 

Success of prohibition in Chicago alone would leave upwards of 7,000 store buildings vacant, which would 
paralyze the building industry and real estate market for years, throw out of work upwards of 70,000 men, and take 
away from the city a source of revenue which nets $8,000,000 annually, eight-tenths of what it takes to maintain 
the public school system of that city. 

In New York State alone not less than 50.090 people are dependent upon the brewing industry for their support. 
The trade pays annually in taxation over $18.000,000 to the National and State governments. 

The thousands of boxmakers and coopers who make the millions of boxes and barrels used in the trade will 
be left destitute, with no relief in sight, and the thousands of teamsters engaged in hauling these products will find 
their occupations gone, for the blight of prohibition is permanent on the workingman. 

How widespread and far-reachingin its baneful effects upor industry is prohibition one illustration will 
suffice to show. The millions of tons of coal that are consumed in the industry the prohibitionist seeks to destroy 
gives employment to 10,000 miners, all of whom would be thrown out of work should prohibition succeed. 

Brickmakers, masons, and builders, machinists, steamfitters, plumbers, wagonmakers, waiters, bartenders, 
advertisers, printers, electricians, persons engaged in transportation, cash register makers, and thousands of other 
workers will find that the prohibition panicis the most permanent and far-reaching ofall panics so far experienced. 
The unions will feel it more than any other class. 

The unemployed of the United States just at the present time number many thousands who are clamoring for 
food and shelter. The prohibition movement, if allowed to expand, will certainly aggravate these conditions by 
adding many thousands to the numberof ssometeres and overloading the taxpayer by compelling him toshoulder 
expenses now borne by the industries that the prohibitionists are attempting to put out of business, 

In Alabama and Georgia, where prohibition has been in force for about two montbs, unions are already 
sending in their charters with the statement that their occupations are gone and that prohibition did it What 
has been done in Alabama and Georgia will be duplicated in other States unless the workingmen arouse themselves 
-— take a stand against the destructive policy that is throwing their brothers out of work in all parts of the 
nation. 

No matter what the prohibitionist’s object may be, the result of his success will be to throw out of work a 
million men, causing a wide-spread panic that will result in attempts at wage reductions, starvation, misery, crime 
and demoralization among the wage-earners of America. 
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TRACE MARK cence 


127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City,N.Y. 





BERRY BROTHERS 
LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1868 
Manufacturers of every grade of 
Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN 





New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
262 PEARL BT. 26-88 6O. 4TH BT. 48-60 LAKE 6T. 118 80. 4TH BT. 
Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Franci 
S20 ATLANTIC AVE. 298. HANOVER GT. 420 MAIN 8T. 668 HOWARD 6T. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 
Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO, |. 


DETROIT. MICH. 





mors 2OoO —_ zc 





SnCA4I > <m MO>Z 7 | 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 


Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 
With a New One. 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our Par- 
quetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, 
sanitary, and will last as long as your house. Free 
Catalogue No. 15. 


Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co, 


Rochester, N. Y. New Albany N. Y. 








C, A. WILLEY COMPANY 
Color Grinders 


=e 410 == 
MANUFACTURERS CF 
Specialties in Carriage and Car Paints, 
Colors, Etc. 


Nott and Vernon Avenues 
Hunter’s Point, - NEW YORK CITY. 














WHEN YOU SPEND YOUR MONEY FOR 


2 STOCHINGS 2 


Buy the Best, Bearing the Stamos of Lecal 630 














Ask your In order to 
avoid mis- 

dealer for perm Ya 
them. If he dering, be 
hasn't them sure to give 
send us the distin@ and 
po correct ad- 

dress, and 

we willsend state the size 
them to you of Hose 
by mail, wanted or 
mi the number 

it of the shoe of 
PRICE LIST OF UNION-MADE HOSIERY 
Men’s Black, Tan or Slate Color 6 pairs for $1.00 


Men’s Black with % White Foot and Heel, 6 pairs for $1.00 
Ladies’ Black, Tan, White or Slate Color, 6 pairs for $1.00 


Ladies’ Black, with White Feet....... 6 pairs for $1.00 
Ladies’ Extra Wide Tops, for meen eet 6 pairs for $1.00 
Ladies’ et be Balbrigan ............ . 6 pairsfor $1.00 
Misses’ Black, Tan or White ................. 6 pairs for $1.00 
Boys’ Black or Tan.. 6 pairs for $1.00 
Infants’ Black, Tan, Red,Pink, Blue or White 6 prs.for$1.00 
Infants’ Wide Tops, for fat babies......... 6 pairs for $1.00 
Stocking Feet, any size or color........... 20 pairs for $1.00 
Unien Hose :: :: :: Made by Local 630 
2 abeesses 








WILKES-BARRE KNITTING MILLS CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
$ and Fool Friends. 


By SamueL GOMPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Geo. E. MCNEILL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Labor Could Do. 


By Joun Swinton; with “ Economic Conferences,” by 
Wm. Sater, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 

Labor. 

By Henry D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In English or German.) 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Universal Education. 

By Senator Henry W. Bvair. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Condition of Women Workers. 

By Ipa M. Van Etrten. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Why We Unite. 


Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


Report of Discussion on Political Program 
Denver Convention, 1894. 
Per copy, 10 cents. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 


Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100, $19.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 


Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArtuur, P. H. SHEVLIN, and 
Cuas, D. Hemminc. Per copy, 5 cents; 100, $3.00. 


History of Trade Unions. 


By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 


Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 


By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo. E.MCNEILL 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 


By Geo. GunTON. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemuet DanryibD. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 


Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
WaLTER MacARTHUR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,”’ by Geo. E. MCNEILL. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 

Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


St. Louis Exposition—Catalogue of A. F. of L. 
Exhibit, History of Movement to May 1, 1904. 


By Samuet GOmPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
Send for some of the above pamphlets. They will help the good work along. 
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Peninsular Molders’ Tools 


Every tool Have been 
is the 
guaranteed Standard 
and Patterns 
stamped for over half 
P.T. a century 





Peninsular Tool & Specialty Co., Ltd. 
Detroit, hich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ont., Can. 














WM. T. DAVIS, President R. G. BROOKS, Vice-Pres. 
A. B. EYNON, Cashier 


WEST SIDE BANK 


No. 109 North Main Ave. 
SCRANTON, PA. 


General Banking Business 


DIRECTORS: 
Palmer L. Williams W. Gaylord Thomas Thos. P. Gordon 
R. G. Brooks W. R. Williams John H. Williams 
W. T. Davis Richard Nicholls M. J. Williams, M. D. 





UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
MATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA, 





HEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stif 
W see io it that the Ceanine Union Label is sewed in it 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philade!piia, 


JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 
MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
11 Waverly Piace, New Yerk City. 





the w 
i Wandaid 


Linh 








More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








The Congdon & Carpenter Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Supplies For 


Blacksmiths, Harness Makers 
Tinsmiths 
Painters 


Horseshoers, 
Carriage Makers, 
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JUSTUS VON LENGERKE, President. C. W. SHAFFER, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. ERNST DETMOLD, Treasurer. | 


If you are not in favor of the ‘‘ Powder Trust”’ 
buy your dynamite and blasting supplies of the 


NATIONAL POWDER COMPANY 
353 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 











TWIST DRILLS 00> un Drill SOCKETS 
REAMERS CUTTERS 
TAPS —— BITS, &c. 


Established 1874 
Incorporated 1904 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK CHICAGO 





A Book Worth Having 


A book packed full of new ideas in time-and-labor-saving 
Tools for all classes of mechanics. Tools that appeal to any 
man, no matter what his profession or calling may be. The 
book is the embodiment of Yankee ingenuity and invention, 
illustrated with photographic reproductions of the Tools in 
use—It’s an eye opener. Write for it today. 








It’s FREE—A Postal Brings it if you mention 
The “American Federationist”’ 


North Bros. Mfg.Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Attleboro, 


Frank Mossberg Co. “‘me:’. 
Wrenches and Bells, Sheet Metal Stampings 
Punching and Forming Dies, Special Tools and Machinery 











| 


purer. | 


— 
- SS 


We We 
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Interlocking Rubber Tiling 





Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
factured ina carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
93 and 93 Chambers St., New York. 





BALL-BEARINGS—wear-def ying, 
frictionless. Every typebar of the 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


has the Gardner ball-bearing joint. 
Adds years to life of the machine. 
Send for the Free Book. 


L.C.Smith & Bros. TypewriterCo, 


SYRACUSE, N, Y., U.S, A, 














CALCIMO 


The Painters’ Cold Water Kalsomine 


because it is bound with hide stock 
animal glue, and is readily soluble in 
cold water. Calcimo requires no ice 
in summer nor sfove in winter. It 
jells on the hottest summer day, and 
does not go too stiff for spreading 
during the cold weather. Calcimo 
covers well one coat, can be recoated 
when necessary, and spreads easily. 
Kalsominers and decorative painters 
find it less expensive than any other 
kalsomine—also that it gives satisfac- 
tory results. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
24-26 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
322 W. Genessee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cor. Battery and Filbert Sts., - San Francisco, Cal. 








Whitmore Manufacturing Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Manufactures Best Grades of 
Surface Coated 


PAPER 
and Card Board 





For Lithographers and 
- Printers 2 
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Established 1860 Incorporated 1893 


C: M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. 
G. A. BLAISDELL, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


The S. Blaisdell, Jr., Co. 


EG TPTIAN 


COTTON 


PERUVIAN 





American Long Staple a Specialty 


Shipments direct to mill from Egypt, Peru, 
and all American Southern Points 


CHICOPEE - MASS. 








DANA S. 
COURTNEY 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Bobbins, 
Spools, Etc. 


4 


CHICOPEE 
MASSACHUSETTS 





West View Park 


The ideal picnic resort of Alle- 
gheny County — Thirty-five 
acres of green grass and green 
trees. Five-cent fare. To 
reach the Park take West View, 
Bellevue or Perrysville Avenue 
cars at Seventh Street and 
Liberty Avenue 


4 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








No. 112. Calf Fob, Initial or Lodge Emblem. 
ee eee oe oe oe ee ee ee 25 cts. 
\@ CHAS. WALLERSTEDT MPG. CO., 401 N. 7th Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











PADRE YOU 4 TRUE BIGE, 
AREY rEDERATIONISI 2] 
WE LIVE IN MISSOURI & CAN SHOW YOUR 


SOME GOOD STONTSINLEATHER| 


BELTS GARTERS “FOBS | 









se = BELT = 
YOURSELF RIGHT 


No. 400. Black or Brown Walrus, 
leather lined. Price, prepaid, 50 cts. ¢ 
No. 6. Black or Tan, 4 0z., single 
pre : 108 
Strap. Price, prepaid . . . 25 cts. 
Sizes in above belts 30 to 44 inch waist. 
Nos. 120and 122. Calf Leather Garters, with buckle 
or snap fastener. Price per pair, prepaid, 50 cts. 
No.109. Genuine Lizard Fob, any two-letter mono- 
gram. renee fe Oe ee ee 50 cts. 
lack 
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HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Royal Boilers 


New York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO mr ie 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - - - 659 Elm Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 











METAL and 


risrous PACKINGS 


Manufactured by THE 


GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


Main Office and Factory PALMYRA, N. Y- 


Branches: 
New York 
Boston 
St. Louis 
Denver 
Pittsburg 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
New Orleans 
Cleveland 
Chicago 


Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Kansas Cit 
Salt Lake City 
Etc., Etc. 














MAY MANTON PATTERNS 


Have won their way into the best homes in the land, 
because they are the Most Perfect-Fitting 
Patterns in the Market 


Right in Quality Right in Design Right in Price 
For Sale by Agencies Everywhere 
ALL 10 CENTS EACH 


A catalogue containing 700 designs, 10c.; by mail, 15c. 


May Manton Pattern Company 
132-142 West 27th St., New York 








MORE THAN 


325,000 


PEOPLE BUY 


Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably more than 


{1,000,000 


| read it. Why? Because they believe 
it prints all the news and tells 
the truth about it. 














- (lipeierea ena gaat 


Farr 
Alpaca 
Company — 


—Holyoke— 
Massachusetts 


fh cumnsinniinnestincvieanalll 





